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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Treaty of Bucharest, to judge by all the signs, is to 
be accepted as the final treaty of peace for the Balkans. 
Revision seems highly improbable. Telegrams during the 
week have emphasized the part played by the German Emperor 
in bringing about the compliance of Bulgaria. No doubt 
Bulgaria, hedged around by enemies as she was, must have 
given way in any case, but the action of Germany heightened 
the dictatorial tone of Roumania, Greece, and Servia, induced 
Austria-Hungary and Russia to withdraw their active support 
from Bulgaria, and brought about her rather sudden collapse. 
It may be said that the German Emperor thus helped to 
make the peace of Bucharest a certainty. So, indeed, he 
did. It may turn out that a peace which leaves Bulgaria in 
a mood of bitterness and dangerous humiliation will be an 
enduring peace. But we cannot help thinking that the 
German Emperor's services to the cause of peace would have 
been better directed if he had helped to procure a more 
obvious balance among the Balkan States. As it is, the 
Great Powers sanction a settlement which inspires in 
Bulgaria the temper of a man who has been robbed and 
left bleeding by the roadside. According to a telegram in 
the Temps the German Emperor has written to the King of 
Greece, “I have fought for you like a tiger.” But if tigers 
had anything to do with the question probably a little tiger- 
taming of the fierce Balkan conquerors by the Emperor would 
have suited the occasion better. 





On Tuesday Sir Edward Grey in an important statement 
explained the nature of the Balkan peace to the House of 
Commons. “ We have reached a stage,” he said, “at which 
the Concert of Europe is very firmly established.” There was 
not unanimity among the Powers, but there was no tendency 
to split into opposing camps. An international Commission was 
to be temporarily established in Albania with a gendarmerie 
officered by one of the smaller neutral Powers. As for the 
£gean islands, it was essential that none of them should be 
used as a base for interference on the mainland. British 
interests, moreover, demanded that none of them should be 
occupied by one of the Great Powers. The Great Powers had 
all agreed not to claim any of the islands, and it was “a great 
thing that this principle had been laid down.” 


Representations had been made to Turkey that the Enos- 
Midia line ought to be respected, but the Great Powers were 
willing to take into consideration any modifications of the line 
which Turkey considered “absolutely indispensable” for the 
defence of Constantinople and her frontiers. The future welfare 
of Turkey depended on the goodwill of the Powers, and this 
goodwill and financial assistance could not possibly be accorded 
if Turkey remained at Adrianople. He did not definitely 
oppose all idea of revising the Treaty of Bucharest. At the 





same time it was clear that Sir Edward Grey hoped that the 
treaty will be allowed to stand as itis. Returning to the 
question of Turkey, Sir Edward Grey suggested that forcible 
coercion of Turkey was not by any means out of the question. 
A particular Power might intervene alone if Turkey gave 
sufficient provocation, and the other Powers would be very 
unlikely to lend any support to Turkey in that event. Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech has been extraordinarily well received 
throughout Europe. We have written of the Balkan peace 
more fully elsewhere. 


We regret to say that news reached London during the 
week of a British reverse in Somaliland. The first official 
messages, read by Mr. Harcourt in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, were despatched by the Acting-Commiesioner, Mr. 
G. F. Archer, from Burao, a village nearly a hundred and fifty 
miles inland from Berbera on the coast. Mr. Archer reported 
that on August 9th the Camel Corps, a force of a hundred and 
fifty men, had been attacked by a Dervish party between one 
thousand and two thousand strong while carrying out a recon- 
naissance at Odwein, about thirty miles south-west of Burao, 
Mr. Corfield, who was commanding the corps, was killed 
and Mr. Summers severely wounded, while there were about 
fifty other casualties. On hearing this news Mr. Archer very 
courageously marched out from Burao to the relief of the 
corps with an escort of only twenty men. He succeeded in 
bringing the survivors and the wounded back to Burao, and, 
as we learn from a telegram received on Wednesday, subse- 
quently retired to Sheikh, which is half-way between Burao 
and the coast. Meanwhile, reinforcements had come up from 
Berbera, and a further three hundred men were despatched 
from Aden to assist the Somaliland forces, so that on Thursday 
Mr. Harcourt could describe the situation as “ entirely satis- 
factory.” 

Meanwhile it is not explained why the Acting Com- 
missioner and the Camel Corps ever found themselves 
so far inland as Burao. It will be remembered that after 
the lengthy, costly, and fruitless operations against the 
“Mad Mullah,” which began as long ago as 1899, the 
Government decided in 1910 to abandon the whole of 
Somaliland except for three points upon the coast. When the 
Camel Corps, which has now met with disaster, was formed 
last summer, doubts were raised as to whether the policy of 
evacuation had been reversed, but Mr. Harcourt repeated in 
the House of Commons as lately as February and again on 
Thursday night that no change had been made. It seems, 
however, as though the fighting last week must be due to 
a compromise between the alternatives of effectively occupying 
the hinterland and of completely abandoning it. 


Both in China and Mexico events during the week have 
followed a quieter course than might have been expected. 
In China on Wednesday the Woosung Forts, held by the 
rebels, who had actually felt confident enough previously to 
sally forth and attack the Government troops, were suddenly 
and mysteriously abandoned. It seems that the rebellion is 
practically at an end, though there is still some cause for 
anxiety, partly owing to the fact that the whereabouts of large 
forces of rebels is unknown and partly owing to the lethargy 
at Peking. Sun Yat-sen and the chief rebel general have 
fled to Japan, whence Sun Yat-sen has addressed a forcible- 
feeble communication to Yuan Shih-kai, calling upon him to 
resign the Presidency. When the Romans had been defeated 
they sometimes heartened themselves up by making more 
severe proposals than ever to their enemy, but the Romans 
always had a new army in the making to support their words, 
whereas Sun Yat-sen attempts to intimidate Yuan Shih-kai 
with metaphysical harangues. In Mexico the arrival of 
Governor Lind, the special envoy of the United States war 
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not the signal for an outburst of anti-American feeling. 
Governor Lind has gone to Mexico City, and it is hoped that 
after a general marking of time the materials of an under- 
standing between General Huerta and the United States may 
emerge. 


A remarkable figure has been removed from the German 
political stage by the death on Wednesday of August Bebel, 
the famous Socialist leader, in his seventy-fourth year. Born 
of poor parents in Cologne in 1840, Bebel earned his livingas 
a woodturner for many years. As a young man he made his 
mark both as a speaker and journalist in Leipzig, was returned 
to the Confederation Parliament as the first Socialist member 
in 1867, and from 1871 till the day of his death sat in the 
Reichstag, where he represented Hamburg in all for twenty- 
seven years. In his stormy period he was repeatedly imprisoned 
for lése-majesté and Jibelling Prince Bismarck, and altogether 
spent four and three-quarter years in various prisons and fort- 
resses. Expelled from Saxony in 1884, he took to journalism, 
and in 1890 finally settled in Berlin, where he devoted his 
energies to organizing the working classes and the Socialist 
press. Of late years he vehemently opposed the Revisionists 
—who advocate co-operation with Radicals and, in certain 
circumstances, the assumption of office—and remained an 
uncompromising Marxist to the end. His popularity with the 
masses was immense; he was anadmirable speaker, and what- 
ever may be said of his policy, he perhaps more than any other 
man was responsible for the enormous growth of the Socialist 
vote in the last forty years. When he entered Parliament in 
1867 it numbered 25,000; in 1907 it was three and a quarter 
millions, 


On Friday week the new contract with the Marconi Com- 
pany for the erection of Imperial wireless stations was debated 
in the House of Commons and approved by a majority of 
72 votes (210 against 138). Two members of the Liberal 
Party, Sir Henry Norman and Sir H. Croydon Marks, spoke 
strongly against the contract. Sir Henry Norman assumed 
that there was no urgency so great as to make undesirable a 
further delay in awaiting the demonstrations of other com- 
panies. His view was that the State itself ought to erect 
the stations. There was no reason to employ the Marconi 
Company as middlemen. He objected to the system of 
royalties even in its modified form. Among other points he 
protested emphatically against the Post Office being pledged 
to the continued use of any particular apparatus or being 
subject to any penalty for the disuse of any apparatus, 
whether by means of royalties or otherwise. Sir H. Croydon 
Marks pointed out that the firet contract was recommended as 
an excellent bargain, and now the same plea was made for the 
new contract. But the newcontract by its very form admitted 
the justice of nearly all the criticism directed against the first 
contract. The Marconi Company confessed that they had no 
patents in the place where they were going to put the largest 
station. Nevertheless they had originally claimed a ten per 
cent. royalty on that station. In his own business he would 
not deal with people who behaved in that way. Next year the 
main patent—the only one on which the company had fought 
an action—would come to anend. It might be extended for 
seven years, but the contract was for twenty-eight years. 


Lord Robert Cecil moved an amendment that in the absence 
of a report by an independent body on the desirability of an 
agreement with contractors, or on the terms of the contract 
proposed, the House ought to refuse its approval. The only 
argument of weight, he said, for entrusting the construction of 
stations to a company was that the job would be done speedily. 
He thought the State itself should carry out the construction, 
and he believed it could do so without serious delay. Frankly 
he did not like the management of the Marconi Company. The 
offer of shares to a member of the Government was “ susceptible 
of a very sinister interpretation,” and it was unfortunate that 
it should be found necessary to employ this company. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel's argument in defending the contract was 
mainly one of urgency. The Government had been warned by the 
Army Council, the Admiralty, and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence that delay was dangerous to the safety of the Empire. 
The wireless stations were to make communication sure in 
the event of the cables being cut. So long as communication 
was left unsecured the Empire was exposed to a great risk. 
The stations would be under the control of a small committee 


of Post Office and Admiralty engineers. The Packer Gaul 


mittee would be maintained. 


Mr. Bonar Law said that the Government ought to await 
whatever developments there might be in wireless telegraph 
in the near future. The Poulsen Company had offered Z 
construct stations at £40,000 each without royalties, as com. 
pared with the £60,000 each with royalties demanded by the 
Marconi Company. There had never before been an instance 
of royalties being paid on gross receipts. Mr. Asquith wound 
up the debate, saying that he would prefer that the State 
should erect the stations, but all expert opinion assured hin 
that the delay involved by that course would be considerable 
Therefore the only alternative—since the warnings of the 
departments responsible for Imperial defence were repeated 
and emphatic—was to employ the Marconi Company as the 
only body which had proved its ability to undertake the work 
immediately. 


It appears to us that since the wireless stations are for 
Imperial defence the advice of the Army Council, the 
Admiralty, and the Imperial Defence Committee cannot 
be set aside on the question of urgency as such. We do 
not, however, gather clearly from the debate whether these 
departments would subscribe to the contention that the plea 
of urgency is equivalent to saying that the Marconi Company 
ought to be instantly employed on the terms of the present 
contract. The latter argument may be only the gloss put by 
the Government on the urgent warnings of the departments, 
If the departments are in full agreement with the statements 
of Mr. Samuel and Mr, Asquith we for our part should say 
that in the circumstances there was no alternative to approv. 
ing the contract. We have no notion of setting experis to 
inquire into such a grave subject as Imperial defence and 
then off-hand rejecting their advice. But the point is, perhaps, 
of no great moment now, as the contract is already approved, 
The other aspect of the contract, as a business agreement, 
remains quite unaffected by the plea of urgency on strategical 
grounds. In our judgment the contract is unbusinesslike and 
unsound; and it is nothing short of lamentable that it should 
have been rushed through without proper consideration whe 
the House was on the eve of rising. 


The need to rush it through in this fashion was the result 
of the indiscretions of Ministers. Thus Nemesis visits the 
whole nation because of the thoughtless and improper 
conduct of some of those in the highest offices. The 
Select Committee, instead of being able to give its whcle 
attention to the desirability of the original contract, bad 
its attention deflected—quite inevitably in the circumstances 
—to the conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Attorney-General, and Lord Murray. The committee lost 
sight of its proper purpose, and was finally broken up in an 
atmosphere of mingled scandal, ridicule, and recrimination, 
with its work unfinished. No one can doubt that if the 
attention of everybody interested had been confined to 
the original contract as a business proposal, a conclusion 
must have been reached in time to prevent a second coutract 
being scrambled through the House of Commons without the 


_| independent criticism which is always desirable in such a case. 


When Ministers fall away from the highest standard of conduct 
one cannot easily foresee the end of the disservices which they 
may have indirectly done to their country. 


The Revenue Bill reached a critical stage on Monday. The 
Land Values Group, dismayed by the announcement that Mr. 
Lloyd George was going to drop Clause XI. as a concession to 
Mr. Pretyman, demanded an explanation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pointed out that there was no time fora Parlia- 
mentary struggle over the Bill, and he understood that if 
Clause XI. were dropped the Opposition would not regard the 
remainder of the Bill as contentious. As the bulk of the Bill 
was approved by all sections, he proposed a twenty-four hours’ 
truce for everybody to think about it, in the hope that reason 
would prevail. Mr. Pretyman, who followed, suggested that 
as Clause XI. raised the whole vexed question of valuation, and 
would take two or three days of acute discussion, it should be 
postponed till the next session’s Bill. Meanwhile let the 
remainder of the Bill be passed in order to remove the 
injustice from which every builder and small owner was 





suffering. The Land Values Group, having proved irrecon- 
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cilable, were severely criticized, not merely by Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain, but by Mr. Chiozza Money and Sir Frederick 
Cawley on the Ministerial side, and after some heated 
yecrimination the twenty-four hours’ truce was agreed to. 
Shortly after midnight on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that as the negotiations had broken down the Bill 
would be withdrawn, but would be reintroduced early next 


session in substantially the same form. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain spoke none too strongly on the conduct of the 
country’s finances by the Government. Mr. Lloyd George 
in a characteristic reply gave the House to understand that 
he saw no prospect of a reduction in expenditure. It was 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer who was to blame, but 
the press and public opinion, “ which was in favour of spending 
money on every conceivable object.” He was genuinely 
alarmed about the expenditure on armaments, but there was 
not the slightest prospect of reduction. All the countries of 
the world were just scaring each other into this expenditure, 
and no country had the courage to stand up and say it was 
time it stopped. He was sure it would end in a great disaster, 
for the inevitable result of this expenditure would be to goad 
the people into some revolutionary protest. Nothing but a 
complete understanding between the nations and complete 
co-operation would avail to arrest this expenditure. One 
country dare net stop it; he had deliberately accepted that 
doctrine. The spectacle of Mr. Lloyd George blaming 
public opinion for profligate expenditure is indeed a fine 
modern instance of the classic question, Quis tulerit Gracchos ? 








After a heavy, weary, and unprofitable session, in which 
the House of Commons has suffered both in its working 
capacity and in its reputation from the unreality brought 
about by the Parliament Act, the prorogation took place on 
Friday. The only point we need notice in the business of 
Thursday was Sir Edward Grey’s statement that a decision 
might possibly be taken before next session for proceeding with 
the Trans-Persian railway. We hope that this may be done. 
We are satisfied that the danger to India is imaginary and 
that in other respects the advantages of the railway would be 
very great. 

The Report of the Select Committee on London Traffic was 
issued on Thursday, and is of a most drastic character. The 
Committee recommend the formation of a Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade, to exercise the functions now divided 
amongst three Government departments. The duties of this 
branch would be chiefly those of a supervising authority and 
court of appeal. More important, however, is the application 
of the principle that “the control of the streets is essentially 
a municipal function,” by transferring to the County Councils 
and County Boroughs the licensing of vehicles. It is also 
proposed to bestow on the County Councils full powers to 
make by-laws and regulate routes and time-tables; to abolish 
the Borough Council veto on tramway schemes; and to 
empower the London County Council to run motor-buses to 
feed its lines. Although all municipal action is subject to 
review by the new Traffic Branch, these suggestions have 
naturally aroused strong protests from the motor-omnibus 
companies, on the ground that their business will be at the 
mercy of the licensing authority, which is also a trade rival. 
We shall return to the subject in our next issue. 


The wide range of subjects dealt with at the International 
Congress of Medicine makes it impossible for us to keep pace 
with their discussions. We may note, however, as the out- 
standing feature of the Congress the meeting at the Albert 
Hall on Saturday to discuss “Syphilis, its dangers to the 
community, and the question of State control.” As the result 
of the interchange of opinion between international experts, 
mm which the principle of State or compulsory regulation 
found little support, resolutions were passed in favour of a 
system of confidential notification to a sanitary authority, 
and of making systematic provision for the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease in all cases where they were not 
already provided for. Most of the speakers laid stress on 
the need of educating the public and suppressing quack 
advertisements. Sir Malcolm Morris, who presided, declared 
that the time had gone by for silence. In this context we 
may note that the Prime Minister announced in the House 
of Commons on Monday afternoon that the Government 








had decided to institute an inquiry into the causes and 
treatment of venereal disease. The precise terms of refer- 
ence, character, and composition of the Commission were, he 
added, still under consideration. 


The Congress which, alike in regard to numbers, the interest 
of the discussions, and the spirit of international amity which 
prevailed, must be reckoned as the most successful on record, 
concluded on Tuesday, when Mr. Burns read an address on 
the Relationship between Medicine and Public Health. Deal- 
ing with the saving of life attributable to public expenditure, 
he pointed out that had the average death-rate of 1871-80 held 
good there would have been 772,811 more deaths in the three 
years 1909-11. Taking the whole of the thirty-two years from 
1881 to 1912, the saving amounted to nearly four million 
lives. Inasmuch as the largest share of this saving occurred 
in the working years of life, the gain thus secured to 
the economic capacity of the nation was gigantic. Sir 
Thomas Barlow, the President of the Congress, in his 
farewell speech declared that at no previous meeting 
had the Government of the country in which it was 
held taken so warm a personal interest, or had a Minister 
delivered one of the addresses. His parting word to their 
guests was that they should make their united influence felt 
in the promotion of peace in their respective countries. 


The first report of the working of Unemployment Insurance 
(Part II. of the National Insurance Act) was issued as a Blue- 
book last week, with a prefatory note by Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith. While judiciously admitting that there has been 
only six months’ experience of the payment of unem- 
ployment benefit, and that so far the scheme has only 
operated during a time of exceptional trade prosperity, Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith adopts a tone of reasoned optimism. The 
administrative strain of launching an entirely new scheme has 
been satisfactorily borne by the Board of Trade; about two 
and a quarter millions of workmen on an average have held 
insurance books during the period under review; the income 
at present received from employers, workmen, and State is 
about £2,400,000; the total expenditure on benefits, refunds, 
and administration has been at the rate of £700,000 per 
annum; and the invested balance of the Unemployment 
Fund already reaches the sum of £1,610,000. In fine, the 
scheme so far has been proved to be administratively practic- 
able, it has increased five or six fold the number of workpeople 
protected by insurance against unemployment, and has at 
the same time tended to encourage rather than to discourage 
voluntary insurance. Mr. Beveridge’s report is marked 
throughout by the same moderation and caution. For 
instance, he notes as one of the most striking features of 
the working of the Act that the number of claims, even in 
a time of exceptional trade prosperity, should be so great, and 
frankly admits that in some respects the full strain of the 
work has hardly yet been felt at all. 


Mr. Cody, who was killed with his passenger, the well- 
known cricketer, Mr. W. H. B. Evans, while flying on 
Thursday week, had earned the admiration of everyone 
by bis indomitable perseverance. Undaunted by repeated 
failures and unmoved by criticism, he had achieved 
remarkable success both as a constructor and pilot. His 
funeral at Aldershot on Monday was attended by the whole of 
the Royal Flying Corps and representatives of every unit of 
the camp. The bestowal of full military honours was a fitting 
tribute to a brave man who had carried on a splendid 
guerilla warfare against adverse fortune. 








We desire to draw our readers’ particular attention to the 
leading article on Portuguese Slavery by Lord Cromer which 
we publish in this issue. It is to be followed by two others. 
We sincerely hope that so lucid and so moderate a statement 
of the case as Lord Cromer offers may convince Englishmen 
who hitherto have not concerned themselves with the question 
—perhaps because they were suspicious of what they imagined 
was sentimental exaggeration—that an actual condition of 
slavery does exist in the West African colonies of Portugal, 
and that it is the duty not of a single body of men in Great 
Britain, but of all classes, official and unofficial, to work in 
union and without pedantry for bringing that condition of 
things to an end. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73}§—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—o—— 


THE PEACE. 


T seems certain that none of the Great Powers desires 
changes in the Treaty of Bucharest strongly enough 
to force a revision at the risk of provoking a new 
war. We may assume, therefore, that the Treaty will be 
accepted as it is, and, with the sanction of the Powers, will 
take the place of the Treaty of Berlin. Only one Great 
Power is seriously and conspicuously restless, and that is 
Austria-Hungary. But as Germany wears shining armour 
with quite as much insouciance when she helps to coerce 
Bulgaria in violation of all Austrian wishes as when she 
threatened Russia in order to gratify Austrian sentiment 
against Servia, we imagine that the Austrian Foreign Office 
will have to fall into line with the rest of Europe. Of course, 
Count Berchtold, if he does not resign his office, will make 
his new line of march sufficiently circuitous to avoid the 
appearance of a sudden retreat. The important fact is 
that the Bucharest Treaty, contrary to all expectations of 
a fortnight ago, unites the Great Powers nearly enough 
for them to give it their sanction as the form of peace 
approved of by the Concert. We have said from the 
beginning that the final peace would not be a peace of any 
durability or in any sense worthy of its name unless it 
carried the authority and prestige of the whole Concert. 
What, then, are we to say of this peace of Bucharest ? 
Simply that if it unites the Powers, as no other arrange- 
ment could unite them, it is a settlement that satisfies the 
main condition and must be accepted. 

It satisfies the main condition, even though on countless 
minor points it courts criticism. On the face of it, the 
settlement of the boundary lines is not the one we should 
have wished. Distinctively Bulgarian towns in Macedonia 
—distinctively Bulgarian, at least, if the ethnographic 
argument is to be allowed any weight at all — pass 
into non-Bulgarian ownership; the withdrawal of Mace- 
donian territory is indeed a monstrous disappointment to 
Bulgaria; and Greece has successfully pressed her claim 
to an unduly large slice of the Thracian coast. Because 
Bulgaria was helpless before her combined foes she has 
been deprived of rewards which were properly hers by 
right of the enormous sacrifices she made in the war 
against Turkey. We call this a bad arrangement in itself, 
because it is one which is bound to leave Bulgaria per- 
manently sore, and therefore a worse neighbour to Servia 
and Greece than she otherwise would have been. If Servia 
and Greece were able in their exultation to take a larger 
view of the future they would recognize that it would 
have been to their own interest to be satisfied with a little 
Jess than their pound of flesh. Bulgarian discontent may 
be a source of much expense and anxiety to them in the 
years to come. No doubt Bulgaria deserved a hard rap 
over the knuckles, but she did not deserve one so hard as 
this. We cannot help remarking that the secrecy which 
Bulgaria made a point of maintaining throughout the war 
was one of the causes of her undoing. She baffled Europe 
by a deliberately contrived system of misleading informa- 
tion, and, still following the policy of secrecy, she sprang 
a surprise attack on Greece and Servia which appears to 
have been a soldier’s policy hatched apart from all the 
restraining influences of criticism at home and the sober 
warnings of onlookers abroad. The frankest publicity 
would have served her cause better. Thus we see how 
secrecy, in excessive or morbid forms, may defeat the very 
military ends which it was intended to serve. This is a 
lesson for everybody, however, and Bulgaria should not 
have been made to learn it alone. Sir Edward Grey, in 
his statement in the House of Commons on Tuesday, most 
wisely refused to single out any Balkan State for particular 
censure in the recent war of brothers. 

The next important fact to notice about the Treaty of 
Bucharest is that it depends upon the observance of the 
Treaty of London. It is necessary to understand clearly 
what this means. If the Treaty of London which created 
the Enos-Midia line were successfully torn up by the 
Turks, Bulgaria would get even less—much less in the 
material value of territory—than she gets by the Treaty 
of Bucharest. It is essential, therefore, to remember that 
the acceptance of the Treaty of Bucharest by the Powers 
postulates the accomplishment of the Treaty of London. 


Otherwise the Treaty of Bucharest would not be defensitie 
Those who believe themselves to be acting as the frie rs 
of Turkey in this country ask why, if Greece and rte 
were allowed to acquire new territory by con a 
after the war between the Balkan Alliance and Terk 
had been brought formally to an end, Turkey should . 
also be allowed to keep the territory she has yecsnguen 
Besides, it is argued, Turkey has not really violated 
treaty at all, as the Treaty of London had not — 
ratified. “ You make one law for the Christian” it in 
said, “ but another for the Turk. It is evident that the 
Turks would be allowed to remain wherever they are at 
the moment the men in possession—if only they were not 
Turks!”  Superficially, of course, there is undoubted 
logic in such an argument. But if we recognize that the 
Treaty of Bucharest is tolerable only because it assumes 
the operation of the Treaty of London—that is to say, the 
virtual retirement of the Turks from Europe—the logie 
crumbles to pieces. Permission to the Turks to stay at 
Adrianople and in the surrounding towns might be 
compatible with some scheme which has never come 
into existence; it is not compatible with the scheme 
that holds the field. Mr. Asquith said that the Balkan 
States could not conceivably be deprived of what they had 
won from the Turks, and we agree with him. We cannot 
contemplate the possibility of going back on that decision 
simply because a series of unforeseen events allowed the 
Turks, practically unopposed, to reoccupy territory from 
which they had been driven. This is not a question of 
serving Bulgarian interests so much as of releasing a 
portion of Europe from Turkish rule in the interests of 
everybody. It will be said, of course, that the stories 
of atrocities prove that Bulgarians (Greeks and Servians, 
too, for that matter, if all the rumours are to be believed) 
are not more desirable rulers on the score of humanity 
than the Turks themselves. We cannot hope to test the 
conflicting stories of atrocities, but whatever the truth 
may be we take the general difference between Christian 
and Turkish atrocities to be this: that though the Christian 
peasants of the Balkan Peninsula may all be capable of 
cruelty when their blood is up, and the provocation has 
been great, no Christian Balkan State has ever exalted 
massacre into a policy in time of peace, whereas the Turks 
have notoriously done so. This is only too painfully proved 
by the Adana massacre and all the massacres of Armenians 
and Bulgarians in the past. 

Turkey has been fairly warned that it will be in her own 
interest to retire behind the Enos-Midia line. If she does 
not do so she will forfeit the consideration of the Powers 
in all the financial arrangements which have yet to be made 
in connexion with her lost territories. She will also lose 
the support and sympathy of the Powers in her reconstrue- 
tion of her Asiatic empire. It is not to be supposed that 
reforms in Armenia are going to be wholly forgotten by 
Europe. Unless we are mistaken we shall hear a good 
deal about this question in the future. Europe will watch 
what happens with close concern. But if Turkey retained 
Adrianople and an important part of Thrace there would 
be very little prospect of Armenian reforms, or, indeed, of 
any solid progress in Asia Minor. Turkey would continue 
looking West instead of looking East. If troubles broke out 
in her Asiatic or Arabian territories the Powers could not be 
expected to exercise patience or lend her money. It would 
be much more likely that, all patience being exhausted, they 
would join in a scramble for partition. Great Britain has 
no interest in a partition of the Turkish Empire, and we 
should be very sorry to see it happen, but it is useless to 
disguise the fact that the possibility would be brought 
appreciably nearer if Turkey remained regalcitrantly at 
Adrianople. We are inclined to think on the whole that 
Turkey will give way. But it is to be remembered that if 
the coercion of Turkey by force actually became necessary 
it would be easy enough. Foreign ships could close the 
Dardanelles, and Turkey would probably lose her fleet, and 
perhaps her foothold in Europe altogether. 

We need not go into the question of Albania and the 
Agean islands, as these present no obvious difficulties. 
Albania is to pass through a transitional stage under the 
rule of a Commission into an independent principality, 
and as to the possession of the islands the Great Powers 
have passed a self-denying ordinance. Even Italy makes 
no claim to the islands she temporarily occupies. It 
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eaty of Bucharest in minor respects should be 
oh an after all, the Powers have several islands 
to “play with.” Greece as a naval power is much 
attracted to islands, not to mention the compelling force 
of the ancient Greek sentiments and glories which are 
pound up with the islands. It might therefore be possible, 
without in any serious sense reopening the questions 
settled at Bucharest, to enable Bulgaria to get a more 
valuable portion of the Thracian coast by setting off 
against it islands of disputable attachment that will 
naturally be coveted by the Greeks. This matter if 
properly handled would concern Bulgaria and Greece 
alone, and need not provoke the jealousy of other nations. 
We cannot end without offering a word of congratulation 
to Sir Edward Grey, to whom more than to any other man 
Europe owes her deliverance from the peril of general war. 
A Balkan war used to be spoken of as a kind of synonym 
for Armageddon. Yet two distinct Balkan wars have 
come and gone and the harmony of the Great Powers is a 
much more solid fact now than it was at the beginning. 
The machinery of discussion which has kept the Great 
Powers in touch, and sufficiently at one for the general 
urpose of peace, was the Ambassadors’ Conference in 
Laie. And this was the creation of Sir Edward Grey. 
We doubt whether any other Minister of Foreign Affairs 
would have been allowed to summon it, or whether 
any place but London would have been agreed upon as 
its meeting-place. The peace concluded by the Treaty 
of London was Sir Edward Grey’s peace. Almost the 
same may be said of the new peace among the Balkan 
States. It is in numerous respects far short of a perfect 
peace, but it may serve. That it is accepted by Europe as 
a whole is a fact to the good that once seemed beyond the 
dreams of optimism. 





THE LAND TAX FIASCO. 


HE abandonment of the Revenue Bill, which was 
announced in the House of Commons on Tuesda 
night, is the latest incident in the fiasco of the Lloyd 
Georgian land taxes. This Bill, as we pointed out a 
couple of weeks ago, was introduced to remove wrongs 
which had arisen under the People’s Budget, and which 
the author of that Budget could no longer refuse to 
redress. In its essence the Bill amounted to a confession 
that the principles upon which the Land Value Duties of 
1909 had been based were unsound, and naturally those 
who opposed the Budget of that year made merry over 
Mr. Lloyd George’s confession of failure. Reciprocally, 
the supporters of the special taxation of land were 
mortified that their pet theories should thus be abandoned 
by the Minister whom they succeeded in capturing four 
years ago. It was therefore necessary for Mr. Lloyd 
George to do something to conciliate these extremists, and 
the bribe he offered them was Clause XI. of the Revenue 
Bill The purpose of this clause was to alter the whole 
system of valuation for agricultural land. Under the 
People’s Budget, land was looked upon solely from the 
point of view of the house-builder, and the valuation 
established by that Budget was intended to ascertain, so 
far as possible, the value of building sites apart from any 
structures upon them or any improvements made with a 
view to building. But while thus fixing his attention on 
land as the basis for a house, Mr. Lloyd George was com- 
pelled for the sake of his Increment Value Duty to value 
all the land in the country in case some of it should 
some day acquire a building value. It is this valuation 
which has now been in progress for nearly four years, and is 
costing the country well over half a milliona year. But 
since the valuation was based solely on the consideration 
of the urban value of land, the valuers have in practice 
ignored all improvements made in land from the point of 
view of agriculture. The results have been grotesque. 
For example, a drain leading from a house may be allowed 
for, but a drain under a field is ignored, and soon. Land 
taxers and landowners were equally emphatic in condemn- 
ing this absurdity. The land taxer condemns it because 
it violates his first principle that the bare value of the 
land alone should be ian Landowners were indignant 
because of the uncertainty which this clumsy system of 
valuation involved, and the possibility that they might be 
compelled in one case to pay taxes on their own improve- 
ments, while in another case being exempt. When, how- 





ever, the actual drafting of the new clause was undertaken 
a difficulty arose. Mr. Lloyd George's first proposition 
was that improvements made within the previous thirty 
years were to be exempt. At once it was pointed out that 
this limitation of time was extremely unfair, because many 
of the most valuable improvements effected in agricultural 
land are due to expenditure incurred fifty or even a hundred 
years ago, as, for example, land drainage. The Unionist 
Opposition therefore insisted that if this clause were ir 
the Bill at all there must be no time limit. It might have 
been imagined that the land taxers would have accepted 
this proposition, which entirely accords with their theories ; 
but they are shrewd enough to wish to combine theory 
with practice, and they know that if allowance were made 
for all improvements without time limits the bare value 
of the land remaining would be worth nothing, or less 
than nothing. It was on this rock that the Revenue Bill 
foundered. Mr. Lloyd George, in order to get rid of the 
difficulty, proposed to drop the clause altogether. At once 
the land taxers started a campaign of obstruction, and 
put down so many amendments to the Bill that it became 
impossible to go on with it in the dying days of the 
session. 


That is the story of this particular incident, and it 
illustrates very forcibly the larger issues involved. The 
breakdown of the Revenue Bill is in fact ultimately due 
to the attempt to give effect to an unsound principle of 
taxation. On this point we should like rome hm to direct 
the attention of our readers to an article in the Westminster 
Gazette of August 2nd, in which an attempt was made to 
defend the Lloyd Georgian system of land taxation and 
the costly valuation which that taxation involves. We 
quote the Westminster Gazette with the more readiness 
because that journal aims at expressing what may be 
presumed to be the mind of the Liberal Party, and if there 
is a plausible defence for any of the follies in which the 
party has indulged it can always be found in the columns 
of our contemporary. Briefly, the argument put forward 
in the article in question is that the increment in the value 
of land due to the growth of the numbers and wealth of 
the community is “a fair subject for taxation in propor- 
tions determined by expediency,” and that though the 
immediate yield of the Increment Duty is small, ultimately 
a very large revenue may be expected. Our contemporary 
further goes on to argue that the cost of valuation is a 
thing apart, and ought not to be debited against the yield 
of the land taxes. With regard to the first point, the 
answer is that the statement is purely speculative. It is 
perfectly possible for anybody to say that any tax 
will yield a large revenue in a remote future. What 
we have to deal with is the practical proposition of 
getting in revenue in the immediate present, and on 
this point we have the evidence of four years’ experi- 
ence. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet did not in 1909 adopt the attitude now taken up 
by their apologists in the press. They then said explicitly 
that the Increment Value Duty would not yield revenue 
in the first year, but would yield substantial revenue in 
the second and subsequent years as a contribution to the 
cost of Dreadnoughts and old-age pensions. It is that 
statement which the experience of four years has proved 
to be absolutely unfounded. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s estimates for the yield of the Increment 
Duty are now actually declining. In 1911 he estimated 
for a yield of £50,000 for that year; in the present year 
his estimate is only for £20,000. As was pointed out by 
the Edinburgh Review, if we take all the three land taxes, 
Mr. Lloyd George has only received 4s. 83d. for every 20s. 
of revenue which ho estimated to obtain down to March 31st 
last. He now proposes further to diminish his prospects 
of revenue. A great deal of land, especially urban land, 
is owned, as he ought to have known in 1909, by very small 
men. It is this land which is the special subject of his 
Increment Value Duty, but he has now discovered that it 
is politically unprofitable to tax the owners. He therefore 
proposes to exempt from Increment Value Duty all land- 
owners whose total incomes are less than £160 a year, and 
whose land is sold for less than £500. To pretend, as 
the Westminster Gazette does, that this is a concession 
to the Conservative Party is ridiculous. The concession 
is either just or unjust. If it is unjust, Mr. Lloyd 
George has no business to make it; if it is just, his 
apologists cannot blame the Tory Party because the 
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revenue from this tax is reduced. Nor is any consola- 
tion to be obtained by using the argument that if these 
particular taxes had been imposed thirty years ago they 
would now be yielding a big revenue. It is extremely 
dangerous to prophesy on the basis of such an hypothesis. 
We have no means of knowing for certain that the value 
of urban land in the United Kingdom will continue to 
rise. It may be that, with the growth of emigration, it will 
decline in the course of the next twenty years, just as the 
value of agricultural land declined between 1870 and 1890. 

Meanwhile the enormous cost of the present valuation 
continues. The Westminster Gazette tries to argue that 
this valuation is a thing apart from the Increment Value 
Daty. This is not the case. The valuation, as can be 
seen by examining Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget speech in 
1909, was necessitated by the introduction of the 
Increment Value Duty. ‘This duty implies a double 
valuation, namely, a valuation at the datum period anda 
valuation on the occasion when the duty is to be levied. 
Moreover, since the Increment Value Duty is assessed on 
the abstraction popularly known as the prairie value of 
the land, it is necessary to have the present peculiar 
valuation previously unknown to our experience, which by 
its nature is more costly than an ordinary valuation. If 
there had been no Increment Value Duty it is quite certain 
that there would have been no Lloyd Georgian valuation, 
and therefore it is perfectly just to debit the cost of the 
valuation to the revenue obtained from the duty. Nor is 
any satisfaction to be obtained from the argument that 
the duty is a capital charge, for if so interest must be 
allowed for, and Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of £20,000 
Increment Value Duty in the present year barely suffices 
to pay interest on the cost already incurred for valuation. 
That cost, as we pointed out above, is continuing at the 
rate of more than half a million a year. Even if we take 
into account the revenue yielded by the other land value 
duties which involve comparatively little expense for 
valuation, namely the Undeveloped Land Duty and the 
Reversion Duty, there remains a net loss on the four 
years’ working of these taxes of £1,133,000. No sugges- 
tion has yet been made from any quarter as to how this 
loss to the public exchequer is ever to be made good. 

The a excuse put forward by our contemporary is 
that the Lloyd Georgian valuation can be used for local 
rating purposes. On this point we hope that the intel- 
lectual apologists for the Liberal Party will condescend to 
be a little more explicit. Is it really suggested that for 
the future local rating is to be based upon the supposed 
prairie value of the land of the kingdom? Already we have 
had evidence that the prairie value in many cases, especially 
in Scotland, works out at a minus quantity. Will somebody 
kindly explain how a piece of land valued at less than nothing 
is to be made to contribute to local revenues? Also it 
would be interesting to know whether the advocates of the 
new system of taxation are prepared for the consequences 
which it must involve, among others for the exemption from 
taxation of wealthy men who have built houses or even 
palaces in the country. These great mansions, according 
to the true gospel of Henry George, are improvements ; 
they are not the gift of the Creator, and therefore should 
be exempt from taxation; so that the man who has made 
his pile in the City of London by, for example, Stock 
Exchange gambling, can live on a lavish scale in a rural 
district, and will have to pay no other contribution to local 
revenues than a tax based upon the prairie value of the 
agricultural land on which he has erected his modern 
mansion. If this is the real programme of the Liberal 
Party, the sooner it is clearly expounded the better. 





THE COST OF LIVING. 


— Report on Rents and Prices—in other words, 
the Report on the cost of living—which was issued 
by the Board of Trade on Tuesday, is the most care- 
ful and accurate that has ever been published. Few 
arts have advanced more rapidly in scientific precision 
in recent years than the art of the official statistician. 
Some day, perhaps, the proverbial election agent will no 
longer be able to provide the candidate with figures to 
prove anything he wants to say. Blue-books in the 
past have generally provided a perfect armoury of proofs 
to men who put forward flatly contradictory propositions. 
The Report by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith which is before 








a 
us is exceptionally clear in its arrangement, and }, 
the comparatively new merit of making it possible to 
draw broad, simple, and, in most cases, indisputable 
conclusions. Provided with such a book any intel. 
ligent heckler might bring to neught the disingenuous 
figures of the election agent. The conclusion of ¢) 
Blue-book that the total cost of living has risen 10 
per cent. in the seven years between 1905 and 1912 isq 
moderate estimate. Rents on the whole have not increased 
Indeed the tendency has been for them to fall slightly ; 
but the price of food and coal together has risen about 
13 per cent. No previous Blue-book has included clothing 
The touch of the compiler in this matter is necessarily 
rather uncertain, but he believes the rise in price to bg 
about the same as that of food. The vagaries in the rise of 
food-prices are extraordinary. Tea and sugar have fallen 
mutton has risen 6 per cent., beef has risen 9 per cent,, 
bread 15 per cent., cheese 18 per cent., eggs 13 per cent, 
butter 9 per cent., bacon 32 per cent., and potatoes 46 
per cent. Coal has risen 22 per cent. Rents have fallen 
in twenty-eight towns out of the eighty-eight selected for 
comparison. In London the fall has been 4 per cent. ang 
in Burton-on-Trent 10 per cent. In Birmingham, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, and several other 
towns of importance there has been nochange. ‘The rise 
at Coventry, on the other hand, has been 18 per cent. . 

London, in spite of the fallin rent, remains the most 
expensive town to live in. When all the necessaries of 
life, rent, rates, and clothing have been included, London 
is between 1] and 12 per cent. more expensive than the 
eighty-seven other towns with which comparison is made, 
Taking the figure for London at 100, the cost of living in 
some other dear and cheap towns is represented by the 
following most interesting table :— 


Dear Towns, Curap Towns. 





Croydon, Plymouth, an Chester, Derby, Norwich, 
Devonport... ose +. 87 Leicester, Stockport ... 52 
Newcastle-on-Tyne... .. 84 | Bedford, Warrington 51 
Swansea _ ove vos BO 4 GOR x eve oss 50 
Dublin “a ow. 75 | Crewe... a 49 
Birkenhead ... ous .. 73 | Burton-on-Trent... ona 
Jarrow wt _ «. 72 | Gloucester,Ipswich,Taunton 47 
Huddersfield, Southampton, Galashiels, Belfast ... .. 4 
S. Shields, Edinburgh, Walsall if os cane 
and Leith ... wi «» 70 | Kidderminster, Peter- 
Greenock ... ane «- 68 borough, Waterford... 42 
Gateshead, Sheerness, Londonderry... ose .. 
Dundee wae --- 67 | Macclesfield .., ove .. 38 
Glasgow eee 67 


The chief feature of the report, however, is the evidence 
it offers that the rise in prices is world-wide. The rise has 
been greater in foreign countries—with the exception of 
France—than in Great Britain. The greatest rise has 
been in Canada, Austria-Hungary, the United States, and 
Japan. Since 1900 the rise in Austria-Hungary has been 
35 per cent., in Belgium 32 per cent., in Germany 30 per 
cent., in Italy 20 per cent. In the same period the British 
and French rise has been only 15 per cent. Canada easily 
tops the list with a rise of 51 per cent. It is suggested 
that the rise in the United States and Japan would be 
found even higher if the figures for 1912 had been avail- 
able for the Report. Australia and New Zealand show a 
comparatively modest rise of 16 per cent. 

But to return to the conditions at home. The move- 
ment of prices in the past is illustrated in a chart which 
gives the wholesale prices since 1871 and of retail prices 
of food in London since 1877. We here note some very 
striking facts. From 1873 to 1896 there was a regular 
and marked fall in prices. 1896 was the low-water mark 
in the price of necessaries. A slight but gradual rise then 
began. If the year 1900 is taken as the basis of com- 
parison the downward and upward tendency would be 
expressed arithmetically as follows: 1873, 151-9; 1896, 
88:2; 1912, 1149. Thus, although prices have risen in 
recent years, the cost of living is not higher even 
now than it was in 1884, and it is actually lower 
by a percentage varying from 10 to 37 per cent. 
than it was in the years 1871 to 1884. These are 
facts from which we cannot get away, and we are 
bound to say that they are a corrective to a great 
deal of loose talk. That there has been, and still is, a 
serious enough rise in prices is plain; but it is not 
new phenomenon, nor is it in itself an alarming one. 
People found much too facile conclusions on what happens 
to come under their own experience at any particular 
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They talk of the rise in prices as a latter-day 
tas they talk of the physical deterioration of 
lf-evident proposition, although such figures 
how that the tendency of national physique 
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as are available s 


ss to improve. 
us oad there is no reason whatever to take alarm 


‘se of prices as such—to a certain extent we 
sO ciation of a cyclic movement which political 
economy notes rather than explains—we can and must 
watch ‘most carefully the simultaneous economic con- 
ditions upon which the- whole significance of food 
rices depends. It is obvious that it does not matter 
much to a man if bacon costs him much more 
it did ten years ago if he has got more than 
ney in the form of increased wages to pay 
ice and still be as well off as before, if not 
The real point in estimating the rise or fall 
dard of comfort—by which alone we can 
ultimately judge the welfare of the community — is 
whether wages have risen proportionately to the rise in 
the cost of living. If they have, all is well. The world- 
wide rise in the cost of necessaries need mean no more 
than that the standard of living has universally risen, and 
that, demand having increased in relation to supply, prices 
have also automatically risen. There would be nothing 
to deplore in that. It is a very desirable thing that the 
standard of living should continually rise, and all classes 
enjoy more of the good things of the world. But of course 
there is a real rise in wages only if that rise has exceeded 
the simultaneous rise in the cost of living. Brought to this 
test, British wages are not what they ought tobe. There has 
been an upward movement, as everyone knows, but it is not 
what it should have been, or what we venture to say it would 
have been if the free operation of capital in the employ- 
ment of labour had not been checked and frightened by the 
reckless finance of the Government. The rise in wages 
has not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. The 
greatest average rise in the past seven years Is only half the 
average rise in the cost of living. In the engineering trade 
the rise in wages for skilled men has been 5:5 per cent., 
for labourers 3°9. In the printing trade it has been 41 
for compositors. But in the building trade, in spite of 
the extraordinary prosperity of the country, the wages of 
skilled men have risen only 1-9 and of labourers 2°6. The 
checks to the building trade are only too well known. 
Just when the building trade should have been the most 
prosperous in the country Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes 
caused enterprise to fall into a state of panic and collapse. 
The whole result of the Government’s quasi-Socialistic 
legislation is enough to make any observer who has a grain of 
independence left ask himself seriously whether the time has 
not already arrived for Liberals as well as Conservatives to 
admit that the policy of turning the State into a universal 
provider, on the principle that the State knows better what 
is good for us than we know ourselves, has not utterly 
failed. We notice with much interest that that most 
thoughtful of Liberal papers, the Manchester Guardian, 
acknowledges failure, though it ascribes defeat to “‘ obscure 
causes,” whereas we ascribe it very largely to the terribly 
mistaken policy of the Government. “ While we have 
been legislating,” it says, “ prices have been rising.” 
Compensation Acts, Wages Boards, Old-Age Pensions, 
National Insurance have been of no avail. “If money 
wages all round,” it says, “had increased as much as 
5 per cent., the position would still be that the workman 
who in 1905 earned a sovereign in a given time now 
requires 22s. to procure the necessaries which he then 
enjoyed, and in fact gains only 2ls. He is a shilling 
short on the transaction. The rise of prices has meant a 
fall in what economists call real wages.” “ Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done by statesmen,” adds the 
Manchester Guardian, “the struggle for existence for the 
mass of the workers is in some respects harder than it 
was when the century began.” We must not forget that 
when there is very little unemployment, as there is in these 
times of booming trade, the regular hiring of every sort of 
unskilled labour tends to produce a lower average wage in 
the figures of the statistician. Nor do we forget the ex- 
planation of economists, which we are old-fashioned enough 
sincerely to believe in, that the output of gold from the 
mines has a great and measurable effect upon prices. An 
increased output makes gold cheaper, which is the same 
thing as saying that it makes prices higher. That, we are 
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convinced, is partly the explanation of the mounting 
prices. But when all allowances have been made, the 
main cause of our troubles is Socialistic legislation, which 
restrains freedom of exchange. 

The economic truth is so elementary and so easy to under- 
stand that the blindness of our statesmen seems almost like 
demoniacal possession. A Socialistic policy destroys the 
general accumulation of capital. But it is the general 
accumulation of capital which makes it possible for labour 
to be hired freely. When those who want to hire labour 
are in competition with one another in getting it, the cost 
of labour naturally goes up. In other words, wages rise 
because demand has risen in relation tosupply. Plenty of 
capital in the country, or “ cheap” capital, means a strong 
demand for labour, and a strong demand for labour means 
a rise of wages. What we want in Great Britain is more 
hirers of labour, but there never will be appreciably more 
so long as capital is dearer than it ought to be. Low 
taxation and a low rate of interest—these are two of the 
greatest blessings which can visit any industrial community, 
When these conditions exist labour is most freely employed. 
But these conditions are discouraged on every hand by the 
Government. Not till they are achieved can the work- 
man’s paradise be realized of three jobs looking for two 
men instead of three men looking for two jobs. If only 
the British workman could be made to understand that his 
own savings—his own “ capital,” though he may dislike 
the word—when invested helps to cheapen capital and 
produce a demand for more labour! His capital joins 
with all other capital in creating employment. All capital 
and all labour constitute a union of forces in the very act 
of effecting their exchange. If the workman only under- 
stood this he would want to stimulate such exchanges. He 
would then ask how they could be stimulated. The answer 
is by “ a general sense of security.” Capital is a shy bird. 
It flies away when it thinks it spies an officious woodman 
round the corner waiting to cut off the branch on which it 
had intended to sit. The workman will be therefore well 
advised if he begins to understand that all laws framed 
ostensibly for his benefit—in order to put more money 
into his pocket—in reality take money out of his pocket 
if they alarm capital, and so make those who are normally 
the hirers of labour chary of fulfilling their function. 
Perhaps we may look to those engaged in the building 
trade to make a start in preaching what may seem to 
trade unionists to be a new doctrine, but is really one of 
the oldest in the world. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.—I. 
[ComMUNICATED. | 


T is impossible to read the White Paper recently pub- 
lished on the subject of slavery in the West African 
dominions of Portugal without coming to the conclusion 
that the discussion has been allowed to degenerate into a 
rather unseemly wrangle between the Foreign Office 
officials and the Anti-Slavery Society. There is always a 
considerable risk that this will happen when enthusiasts 
and officials are brought into contact with each other. On 
the one hand, the enthusiasts in any great cause are rather 
prone to let their emotions dominate their reason, to 
generalize on somewhat imperfect data, and occasionally 
to fall unwittingly into making statements of fact which, 
if not altogether incorrect, are exaggerated or partial. On 
the other hand, there is a disposition on the part of officials 
to push to an excess Sir Arthur Helps’s dictum that most 
of the evils of the world arise from inaccuracy, and to 
surround all enthusiasts with one general atmosphere of 
profound mistrust. An old official may perhaps be allowed 
to say, without giving offence, that, quite apart from the 
nobility and moral worth of the issue at stake, it is, from the 
point of view of mere worldly wisdom, a very great error to 
adopt this latter attitude. There are enthusiasts and enthu- 
siasts. It is probably quite useless for an anti-suffragist or 
a supporter of vivisection to endeavour to meet half-way a 
militant suffragist or a whole-hearted anti-vivisectionist. 
In these cases the line of cleavage is too marked to admit of 
compromise, and still less of co-operation. But the case is 
very different if the matter under discussion is the suppres- 
sion of slavery. Here it may readily be admitted that both 
the enthusiasts and the officials, although they may differ 
in opinion as to the methods which should be adopted, 
are honestly striving to attain the same objects. The 
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Anti-Slavery Society, and those who habitually work with 
them, have performed work of which their countrymen are 
very justly proud. But they are not infallible. It is 
quite right that the accuracy of any statements which they 
make should be carefully tested by whatever means exist 
for testing them. For instance, when the Society of 
Friends say that they are in possession of “ first-hand 
information” to show that “atrocities” are being com- 
mitted in the Portuguese dominions, the Foreign Office is 
obviously justified in asking them to state on what evidence 
this formidable accusation is founded, and when it — 
that they cannot produce “exactly the kind of evidence 
as to ‘afrocities’ which would strengthen your (i.e., the 
British Government’s) hands in any protest made by 
you to the Portuguese Government,” it is not unnatural 
that the officials should be somewhat hardened in 
their belief that humanitarian testimony has to be 
accepted with caution. It would obviously be much wiser 
for the humanitarians to recognize that incorrect state- 
ments, or sweeping generalizations which are incapable of 
proof, do their cause more harm than good. 

The fact that erroneous statements are frequently made in 
controversial matters, and that the data on which generaliza- 
tions are based are often imperfect, should not, however, 
beget the error of attaching undue importance to matters of 
this sort, and thus failing to see the wood by reason of the 
trees. What object, for instance, is to be gained by address- 
ing to the Anti-Slavery Society a remonstrance because they 
only quote a portion and not the whole of a conversation 
between Sir Edward Grey and the Portuguese Minister 
(M. de Bocage) when, on reference to the account of that 
conversation, it would appear that the passages omitted 
were not very material to the point under discussion ? 
Again, considering that the manner in which the so-called 
“contracts” with slaves are concluded is notorious, is it 
not rather begging the question and falling back on a 
legal quibble to say that there would “‘ be no reason for 
insisting on the repatriation (of a British subject) if he 
were working under a contract which could not be shown 
to be illegal” ? Can it be expected, moreover, that Sir 
Eyre Crowe's contention that the slaves “are now legally 
free” should carry much conviction when it is abundantly 
clear from the testimony of all independent and also official 
witnesses that this legal freedom does not constitute 
freedom in the sense in which we generally employ the 
term, but that it has, in fact, up to the present time 
been little more than an euphemism for slavery ? 

Every allowance should, of course, be made for the 
embarrassing position in which the present Govern- 
ment of Portugal, from no fault of its own, is placed. 
The fact, however, remains that at this moment the 
criticisms of those who are interested in the cause of 
anti-slavery are not solely directed against the Portuguese 
Government. They also demur to the attitude taken up 
by the British Government. It is, indeed, impossible to 
read the papers presented to Parliament without feeling 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was justified in saying, 
during a recent debate in the House of Lords, that the 
Foreign Office and its subordinates have shown some 
excess of zeal in apologizing for the Portuguese. After 
all, it should not be forgotten that the voice of civilized 
humanity calls loudly on the Portuguese Government and 
nation to purge themselves, and that speedily, of a very 
heinous offence against civilization, namely, that of placing 
their black fellow creatures much on the same footing as 
the oxen that plough their fields and the horses which 
draw their carts, in order that the white man may acquire 
wealth. It is only fair to remember that at no very remote 
period of their history the Anglo-Saxon race were also 
guilty of this offence; but the facts that one branch of 
that race purged itself of crime by the expenditure of 
huge sums of money, and that the other branch shed its 
best blood in order to ensure the black man’s freedom, 
give them a moral right, based on very substantial title- 
deeds, to plead the cause of freedom. Neither should it 
be forgotten that, whatever mistakes those interested in 
the Anti-Slavery cause may make in dealing with points 
of detail, they are right on the chief issue—right, that 
is to say, not merely in intention, but also on the main 
fact, viz., that virtual slavery still exists in the Portuguese 
dominions. Anyone who has had practical experience of 
dealing with these matters, and can read between the lines 


a 

Foreign Office authorities, instead of dwelling with some. 
what unnecessary insistence on controversial points and 
only half-accepting the realities of the situation had 
candtdly admitted the main facts and had confined the, 
selves to a discussion of the means available for arriving 
at the object which they, in common with the Anti-Slavery 
Society, wished to attain, much useless recrimination might 
have been avoided and the interests of the cause would to 
a far greater extent, have been served. 

The writer of the present article has had a good deal to do 
with the Anti-Slavery and other similar societies, such, for 
instance, as that which, until recently, dealt with the affairs 
of the Congo. He has not always agreed with their pro- 
posals, but, being in thorough sympathy with the objects 
which they wished to attain, he was fortunately able to 
establish the mutual confidence which that bondof sympathy 
connoted. He can, moreover, from his own experience 
testify to the fact that, although there may occasionally be 
exceptions, the humanitarians generally, however enthusi- 
astic, are by no means unreasonable. On the contrary, 
if once they are thoroughly convinced that the officials 
are honestly and energetically striving to do their best 
to remove the abuses of which they complain, they are 
quite prepared to make due allowance for practical diffi. 
culties, and to abstain from causing unnecessary and 
hurtful embarrassment. They are not open to the sus. 
picion which often attaches itself to Parliamentarians 
who take up some special cause, viz., that they may be 
seeking to acquire personal notoriety or to gain some 
party advantage. The righteousness and disinterestedness 
of their motives cannot be doubted. The question of the 
abolition of slavery in the Soudan presented many and 
great difficulties, which might easily have formed the 
subject of acrimonious correspondence and of agitation in 
Parliament and in the press. Any such agitation would 
very probably have led to the adoption of measures whose 
value would have been illusory rather than real, and which 
might well have endangered both public security and the 
economic welfare of the country. ‘The main reason why no 
such agitation took place was that a mutual feeling of 
confidence was established. Sir Reginald Wingate and 
his very able staff of officials were left to deal with 
the matter after their own fashion. The result has 
been that, without the adoption of any very sensational 
measures calculated to attract public attention, it 
may be said, with truth, that for all practical purposes 
slavery has quietly disappeared from the Soudan. but if 
once this confidence is conspicuous by its absence, a state 
of more or less latent warfare between the humanitarians 
and the official world, such as that revealed in the papers 
recently laid before Parliament, is almost certain to be 
created, with the results that the public interests suffer, 
that rather heated arguments and counter-arguments are 
bandied about in the columns of the newspapers, and that 
the differences of opinion on minor points between those 
who ought to be allies tend to obscure the main issue, and 
preclude that co-operation which should be secured, and 
which in itself would be no slight earnest of success. 
Stress has been laid on this point because of its practical 
importance, and also in the hope that, in connexion with 
this question, it may be found possible ere long to establish 
better relations between the Foreign Office officials and the 
Anti-Slavery Society than those which apparently exist at 
present. There ought to be no great difficulty in effecting 
an improvement in those relations, for it cannot for one 
moment be doubted that both sides are honestly endeavour- 
ing to perform what they consider to be their duty according 
to their respective lights. 
Turning now to the consideration of the question on 
its own merits, it is obvious that, before discussing any 
remedies, it is essential to arrive at a correct diagnosis of 
the disease. Is the trade in slaves still carried on, and 
does slavery still exist in the Portuguese dominions? ‘The 
two points deserve separate treatment, for although slavery 
is bad, the slave trade is infinitely worse. f 
It is not denied that until very recently the trade in 
slaves between the mainland and the Portuguese islands 
was carried on upon an extensive scale. The Anti- 
Slavery Society state that within the last twenty-five years 
sixty-three thousand slaves, constituting ‘‘a human cargo 
worth something over £2,500,000,” have been shipped 
to the islands. Moreover, it appears that, as was to be 
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still is, in the hands of individuals who constitute the 
dregs of society, and who, it may confidently be assumed, 
have not allowed their operations to be hampered 
by any kind of moral or humane scruples. Colonel 
Freire d’Andrade informed Sir Arthur Hardinge that 
“many of the Portuguese slave-traders at Angola had 
been convicts sentenced to transportation, who had been 
allowed to settle in the colony. “It was from among 
these old convicts or ex-convict settlers and their half- 
caste progeny that the slave-trading element, denounced 
by the Belgian Government, was largely recruited ; they 
at least were its most direct agents.” Since the accession 
to power of the Republican Government in Portugal 
the trade in slaves has been absolutely prohibited. 
No Government which professes to follow the dictates of 
civilization, and especially of Liberalism, could indeed 
tolerate for a day the continuance of such a practice. 
The question which remains for consideration is whether 
the efforts of the Portuguese Government, in the 
sincerity of which there can be no doubt, have been 
successful or the reverse. Has the cessation of the traffic 
been real and complete or, as the Anti-Slavery Society 
appear disposed to think, only partial and “ nominal i 1 
On this point the evidence is somewhat conflicting. On 
the one hand, M. Ramaix, writing on behalf of the Belgian 
Government on May Ist, 1912, says, “It is well known 
that the slave trade is still carried on to a certain extent 
in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Zambesi and 
Kasai, in a region which extends over the frontiers of the 
Congo, Angola, and North-Western Rhodesia,” and on 
June 8th, 1912, Baron Lalaing, the Belgian Minister in 
London, said, “ At the instigation of the traders the popu- 
lation living on the two slopes of the watershed, from 
lake Dilolo to the meridian of Kayoyo, are actively 
engaged in smuggling, arms traffic, and slave trade.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Wallace, writing from Livingstone, 
in Northern Rhodesia, on June 25th, 1912, says that 
“ active slave-trading does not now exist along our borders.” 
On December 6th of the same year he confirmed this 
statement, but added, “ occasional cases may occur, for 
the status of slave exists, but they cannot be many.” 
Looking to all the circumstances of the case—to the 
great extent and, in some cases, to the remoteness of 
the Portuguese dominions, the ruthless character of the 
slave-traders, the pecuniary inducements which exist for 
engaging in a very lucrative traffic, the helplessness of the 
slaves themselves, and the fact that traffic in slaves is 
apparently a common inter-tribal practice in Central 
Africa, it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
Portuguese Government should be able at once to put a 
complete stop to these infamous proceedings. It may well 
be that, in spite of every effort, the slave trade may still 
linger on for a while. All that can be reasonably expected 
is that the Portuguese authorities should do their utmost 
to stop it. That they are doing a good deal cannot be 
doubted, but it is somewhat of a shock to read (“ Africa,” 
No. 2 of 1912, p. 59) that Senhor Vasconcellos rather prided 
himself on the fact that certain “ Europeans who were 
found guilty of acts of slave traffic” had merely been “ im- 
mediately expelled from the region,” and were “ not allowed 
to return to the colonies.” Surely, considering the nature 
of the offence, a punishment of this sort errs somewhat 
on the side of leniency. Had these men been residing in 
Egypt or the Soudan they would have been condemned to 
penal servitude for a term of years. It is more satis- 
luctory to learn, on the authority of Colonel Freire 
d’Andrade, that the convicts to whom allusion has already 
been made are “no longer permitted to roam at large 
about the colony, but are, save a very few who are allowed 
to live outside on giving a security, kept in the forts of 
Loanda.” 

Further, it would appear that until recently the officials 
who registered the “ servicaes,”’ or native contract labourers, 
had a direct pecuniary interest in the matter, and were 
“thus exposed to the temptation of not scrutinizing too 
closely the genuineness of the contracts themselves, or 
the extent to which they were understood and accepted 
by savage or semi-savage contracting parties.” In other 
words, the Portuguese officials employed in registration, 
far from having any inducements offered to them to 
protect the labourers, were strongly tempted to engage 
in what, brushing aside official euphemism, may with 
greater accuracy be termed the slave trade pure and 








simple. It seems that this practice is now to be altered. 
The registration fees are no longer to go into the pockets 
of the registering officials, but are to be paid into the 
Provincial Treasury. The change is unquestionably for 
the better. But it is impossible in this connexion not to 
be struck by the somewhat curious standard of official 
discipline and morality which appears to exist in the 
Portuguese service. Colonel Freire d’Andrade told Sir 
Arthur Hardinge that “ he knew of one case where £1,000 
had been made over a single contract for ‘ servicaes’ in this 
way by a local official who had winked, in this connexion, 
at some dishonest or, at least, highly doubtful transactions, 
and who had been censured and obliged to refund the 
money.” As in the case of the Europeans found guilty of 
engaging in the slave trade, the punishment awarded 
appears to be somewhat disproportionate to the gravity 
of the offence. One would have thought that peculation 
of this description would have been visited at least with 
dismissal, if not with a short sojourn in the Loanda gaol. 

Colonel Freire d’Andrade further states that “ the 
Lisbon Colonial Office had sent out very stringent orders 
to the Governor-General of Angola to put a stop once and 
for all to these slavery operations. New military outposts 
had now been created near the northern and eastern 
frontiers of the province.” It is to be hoped that these 
orders will be obeyed, and that they will prove effectual to 
attain the object in view. 

On the whole, in spite of some features in the case which 
would appear to justify friendly criticism, it would seem 
that the Portuguese Government are really endeavouring 
to suppress the trade in slaves. All that the British 
Government can do is to afford them whatever assistance 
is possible in British territory, and to encourage them in 
bold and strenuous action against the influential opposition 
whose enmity has necessarily been evoked. Cromer. 








THE ETHICS OF RECEIVING. 


O animal, no savage, no young child, and no prideless 
person can possibly realize that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Christianity, in giving expression to 
this strange fact of second nature, pays a direct tribute 
to human dignity in its more sophisticated form. The moral 
position of giver and receiver is a very odd one. Generosity 
cannot exist without recipients, yet it is, roughly speaking, 
true that while the best men give most readily they receive 
most reluctantly. We are not speaking, of course, of those 
presents which, whatever their form and whatever their value, 
are the mere embodiments of affection. We are speaking of 
such gifts as may be considered in the light of grants in aid 
of necessity, or simply as gratuities. Such grants and such 
gratuities are often observed by the looker-on to resemble 
narcotics. They allay suffering or they give a sensation of 
delight, but sometimes they act on the spirit as sedative 
medicines act on the physique. When their immediate effect 
is past they are seen to have done as much harm as good. 
They become moral depressants. Men of natural independence 
fear to have recourse to them. 

On the other hand, there is no one in the world who does not 
wish to receive kindness, and kindness, for convenience’ sake, 
must often consent to be represented by money. In these 
days commercial transactions cannot be altogether carried 
out by barter, and in the same way charity, even charity 
used in its highest sense, cannot altogether divorce itself from 
money. If, however, money and worldly advantage can be 
kept in the background, it is true that the receiver is often 
happier than the giver. It is within every man’s power to do 
a kindness, but perhaps no one delights in doinga kindness 
as much as he has delighted in receiving one. An unexpected 
kindness may alter at a critical moment a man’s whole 
outlook on life. These obvious facts have embodied them- 
selves in many conventions. The saying that money should 
not pass between friends takes for granted all that we 
have been saying, while suggesting ut the same time that 
relations stand, owing to the traditional homogeneity of the 
family, upon a different footing. It is upon this saying that 
almost all the conventions about giving and taking which 
rule society to-day rest. Great efforts are made both by the 
generous and the grateful to avoid the passage of actual coin. 
Money’s worth must be substituted for money. Wedding pre- 
sents and election expenses may be quoted as an exception 
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to the rule, but for the most part it holds good. For 
instance, a rich man may lend his poorer friend his 
house; he must not give him a money equivalent for 
the loan; and however much a millionaire might wish to 
ease the burden of a professional friend by gifts of bank- 
notes he will risk his friendship if he makes bold to 
offer them. We have been told that it is still a moot 
point whether or no a rich man may take his friends abroad 
and afford them all the luxuries of travel without offering an 
affront to their self-respect. Comfort in travel depends so 
immediately upon money that in this instance it is difficult to 
keep the little sordid golden facts of the case quite covered 
up—and one cannot help thinking that the question will be 
decided before long in a manner to restrict the rich man’s 
generosity. 

Bot after all why should not a proud man take money from 
his richer friend? Why should he feel it derogatory to take 
what is freely given? Would not the doing away of this con- 
vention sweeten social relations and tend to smooth over those 
disparities of lot which cause so much friction in the social 
world? We very much doubt if this would be the case. The 
rich would be strengthened and the poor weakened. At 
present the rich man’s power is effectually limited, within his 
own class, by the poor man’s pride. For good or for evil he 
cannot do all that he would with his money. Again, there 
will always be hundreds of lazy scoundrels who seek gifts 
from a rich man, who beg continually because they dare not 
steal. A self-respecting man must keep some visible barrier 
between himself and such as these. This is one great reason 
why he hesitates to accept. But there are, of course, many 
more subile reasons. The word “gift” is one to which 
many significances attach; so is the word “mine.” A gift 
very often means a price, though it is sometimes only 
the price of gratitude. The money we make is ours to 
do as we like with. Every individual who earns it may 
truly say, “It is mine.” The money we inherit is at least 
ours in trust for someone else. Over a gift we can seldom 
feel the same right. The giver has, or thinks he has, 
a right of criticism; his gift is almost always tacitly con- 
ditional, and after it the receiver feels less his own man. 
Irksome as is this infringement of independence, a gift 
bestowed without conditions, simply because the giver has more 
than he wants, conveys the suggestion of money flung at the 
recipient. The first instinct of a proud man is to fling it 
back. It is like perfunctory sympathy offered toa person in 
trouble. Anyone would rather be without it. None of these 
things holds good where wide class differences exist. A beggar 
is not hurt by a flung coin, and almost every sensible poor 
man takes pleasure in a gift from a social height above him 
and feels no humiliation in its use. To ask why these things 
are is to indict the present social system, which is far from 
our present purpose. It is among equals that pride rules 
most tyrannically, and among themselves the poor are as 
proud as we. Besides, class distinctions cut both ways. A 
gift from a poor man gives very often the greatest pleasure to 
a rich one. It costs the giver much. Yet it is always accepted, 
where a present from a millionaire representing the same 
proportion of his fortune would be refused. 

Considering how keenly a man with a small income often 
regrets his powerlessness to help a friend in financial need, 
and considering how strong is the love of giving in many 
people who never have a chance to exercise it, it is really 
extraordinary that receiving should be to many persons the 
effort that itis. To a vast number of people the thought of 
living upon charity, even upon the charity of relations, is 
of the nature of a nightmare. It is not only that 
they feel the position humiliating, for it is but little 
ameliorated by the thought that the giver is rich and 
would never miss it, kind and takes no credit for it, 
generous and incapable of enforcing obedience by means of 
his money. The man who bears dependence cheerfully when 
circumstances force it on him as he would bear any other 
visitation of God is a hero, and has overcome the world. 
The bread of charity cannot be made sweet. It is essentially 
bitter if it comes from those who live upon our own social 
platform. There is something very wearing about the con- 
stant thought of money. No conscientious man who lives on 
charity can ever waste. To feel a duty towards every penny 
that they spend is in itself to many persons a slavery. It is 
a close moral confinement which becomes unendarable to 
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them. Women feel it less than men, being more accustomed 
to give account and to detailed responsibility. For a man who 
has been independent to become dependent is one of the 
hardest trials of life. We all know men for whom we should 
fear the temptation of suicide if such a crushing blow fel] 
upon them, The fear is so great and so universal that in this 
matter of independence men do not even put complete trust 
in their own children. How many men avoid the death duties 
by the simple expedient of making over their fortunes to their 
children in their lifetime? Not enough taxpayers do it to 
affect the revenue. 

But when all has been said in praise of the proud, it remaing 
true that the man or woman who knows how to take graciously 
is a most attractive character. Certain people are dogged by 
financial misfortune. As a rule, no doubt, their misfortunes 
are partly their own fault. They are careless or stupid or 
credulous, or they secretly despise and hate the subject of 
money, and will not pay attention to it. A small minority 
of civilized people would like to live where they never heard of 
money,and they do not even care for what money brings. There 
are more brothers and sisters of poverty than ever take vows, 
Occasionally, however, their misfortunes are accounted for by 
their virtues. They are, as their impatient friends say, too good 
for this world. They are fitted to live among an exclusive 
society of the good, but among a morally mixed crowd they 
can hardly keep body and soul together. These guilcless if 
helpless persons are always gracious receivers, and as they 
want little, the world, if it knows of their distress, will always 
give them enough. For, after all, it is not a bad but a 
“middling ” world, and is glad that harmless people should 
be happy. These simple people are the only really good 
people who can owe their bread to their equals without pain 
and grief. Almstuking, if it is to be done well, necessitates 
far rarer qualities than almsgiving. The people who are willing 
to tuke and to depend touch the top and the bottom. It comes 
easy only to saints and good-for-nothings. What then about 
the duty of giving? It is like the duty of forgiving. Itisa 
duty which it is no man’s duty to impose upon another, but 
from which he himself can never get away. 





BOOM OR BOYCOTT? 

UTHORS do not always know good fortune when it 
meets them in disguise. Mr. Hall Caine is still 
smarting under the finest advertisement a novelist could wish 
for. His new book has been the occasion of articles and 
letters, each one of which is worth a dozen ordinary reviews, 
and yet, instead of being pleased, he goes on airing an imagin- 
ary woe. He has written a story with a purpose at which no 
reasonable person can take offence. He is of opinion that the 
English divorce law is wrong and cruel, and that the divorce law 
of the Roman Church is more wrong and more cruel. The State, 
in his opinion, ought to give women aright todivorce on the same 
grounds as it gives that right to men. The Roman Church 
ought to take the same view of marriage that the State does, 
and to spare its divorced members the annoyance of being re- 
married in a registrar's office. If he thinks this a proper 
theme for handling in fiction, with scenes which he no 
doubt considers are necessary, but which are flamboyant and 
assertive rather than powerful, he has as much right to publish 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” as M. Paul Bourget had to 
publish “Un Divorce.” Indeed, he can find authorization 
nearer home. The equality of the sexes in the divorce court 
is among the changes recommended both in the majority and 
the minority reports of the Divorce Commission. We do not 
say that everything that appears in a Blue-book may properly 
appear in a novel, but the supposed advantages of a 
suggested legal reform do fall within the permitted line. 
Mr. Hall Caine’s grievance is that his book has been con- 
demned in a quarter in which condemnation means a money 
loss. He tells us, indeed, that he cares very little for “the 
commercial aspect of the matter,” and this may account for 
his indifference to the magnificent puff which the consequent 
correspondence has given to his novel. To be allowed ample 
space in the Daily Telegraph and the Manchester Guardian 
is in itself a handsome testimonial to the importance which 

some readers attach to his work. 
The particular injury that Mr. Hall Caine resents is not 
that “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” has been condemned as 
immoral by the Circulating Libraries’ Association. That 
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they may do this much he concedes, on the ground that the 


rotection of their business interests is a natural right. But 
the librarians must not subject a book to any milder censure. 
They may, if they choose, pass sentence of death, but they 
may not subject an offending book to police supervision. 
This, however, is what he accuses the Circulating Libraries 
Association, or rather the four firms which compose it, of 
doing in his case. “The books which they do not consider 
suitable for general circulation and yet cannot entirely with- 
hold... are given a restricted and concealed circulation, 
never being sent out except when particularly asked for, never 
being offered over their counters, never being exposed for sale 
in their windows, never being announced in their lists—never, in 
short, being presented to the public in the usual way of trade.” 
This, he contends, is not the way in which to treat a novel written 
«“ with the highest and purest moral intention—that of showing 
the cruel and wicked inequality in which woman stands 
towards man” as regards the grounds considered sufficient 
for a divorce. He does not deny that “in the greatest and 
holiest of books passages could be found that might be con- 
sidered unsuitable for the reading of young women and girls.” 
But as a matter of fact it is expressly for this class that he 
has written the novel. We do not question the truth of this 
description. But what the committee of the Libraries’ Associa- 
tion had to determine was not what Mr. Hall Caine intended 
to do, but what he has actually done. How, he cries, could I 
have written what is unsuitable for young women when the 
benefit of young women was the one object I had in view? 
But this is the very point that the committee of the Circulating 
Libraries’ Association had to decide. A writer may be the 
best judge of his object, but he is not for that reason the best 
judge of the degree in which he has attained it. Given that 
the Association has a right to exist, a novel on the subject of 
divorce by Mr. Hall Caine is just the sort of book they might 
be expected to examine with special attention. He is a very 
popular author, and divorce is a very popular subject. The 
librarians might therefore count on its being largely asked 
for by their subscribers. But then they have undertaken 
two duties towards these subscribers. One is to provide 
them within reasonable time with the books that they ask 
for. The other is to exercise some supervision over the 
books which lie on drawing-room tables and so come 
in the way of young women. 

Yes, says Mr, Hall Caine, the librarians may undertake these 
duties, but not in the particular way they have chosen. 
If they had banned his book altogether, if they had 
not placed a single copy on their shelves, if they had 
hidden every intending purchaser to go elsewhere for what 
he wanted, he admits that he would have had no right to 
complain of their action. What rouses his indignation 
is that instead of banishing Lis book from their shelves 
they content themselves with putting difficulties in the way of 
its leaving them. This seems to us rather a refinement in 
grievances. It reminds us of the Belfast citizens in ‘ The Red 
Hand of Ulster” who complain that the Government troops 
have fired over their heads, The librarians have wished to 
satisfy their customers at the least cost to Mr. Hall Caine, 
and now he turns upon them with the dilemma, “ Either my 
novel was fit for general reading or it was not fit for any 
reading at all.” That is a contention which ignores the facts 
of the case. There is no reason for any interference on 
the part of the librarians of circulating libraries with the 
reading of grown men and women. They are sufficiently pro- 
tected in fact by their own taste and in theory by the 
police. But there is a reason for interfering with the 
reading of young people. What can do no harm to their 
elders may easily do harm to them, and the librarians 
have—very unwillingly, we believe—come to the conclusion 
that in this matter they can be of real use to their subscribers. 
More often than not, probably, what they have done to Mr. 
Hall Caine is all that needs doing. They do not take pains to 
circulate the book, but they do not refuse it to those who 
expressly ask for it. A chemist may properly refuse to push 
the sale of a patent medicine which he believes to be an un- 
desirable remedy, yet he would be wrong to withhold it if his 
customers insisted on having it. He may honestly push the 
sale of a good article and produce another only when it is 
demanded. Mr. Hall Caine calls this a saving of the face 
with a particular section of customers. To us it seems merely 
an ordinary example of trying to sell what is better rather 





than what is worse. Every honest tradesman has a perfect 
right to do this, and in fact ought to do it. All the talk 
about censorship is beside the mark. We do not accuse a 
member of the Pharmaceutical Society of officiously setting 
up a “censorship” because he keeps on a dark back-shelf 
some nostrum which he mistrusts or which is unsuitable 
for general use or for children. Mr. Hall Caine differs 
from us on this point. He thinks the situation intoler- 
able. If it lasts, “the march of the moral sense of the 
world must come to an end.” If the librarians do not give 
up their pretensions to be censors, “we had better initiate 
a crusade of silence against all ethical and moral teaching.” 
In other words, unless Mr. Hall Caine is allowed to say 
what he likes and to say it how he likes, we shall remain 
the slaves of a group of book merchants, baving no 
place or interest in the matter beyond the promotion 
of their own private interest. This is surely a misinter- 
pretation of the whole controversy. It is conceded even by 
Mr. Hall Caine himself that circulating libraries are not 
bound, either legally or morally, to add any particular book 
to their collection. Why, then, should they be forbidden to 
make any distinction between one book and another? In the 
prominence which the sex question has lately assumed in our 
literature it is quite possible that books will be written which 
ought to be read by those who are engaged in the conduct of 
such inquiries, or have come to an age when they will derive 
no harm from the prosecution of them. Does this mean that 
these books ought to be in the hands of readers whose sole 
interest in the subject is the interest of undesirable curiosity ? 
Yet unless parents and guardians undertake to read every 
novel that comes out—a task so onerous that they may be 
trusted to evade it—can they do better than make over the 
function to men who are accustomed to look rapidly over 
books, and so are likely to see at a glance whether they are of 
a kind to require further investigation? What Mr. Hall 
Caine is really trying to do is to compel the tradesman to 
boom his book according to Mr. Hall Caine’s own plan, on the 
pretence that it is being boycotted. The bookseller is quite 
right to resist this dictation, and to say that he will not be 
bullied by Mr. Hall Caine. 





BATHING-PLACES. 

HEN Dr. Richard Russell, in the days of George II, 
published his treatise on the beneficial effects of sea 
water, and shortly afterwards removed to Brighton to look 
after his patients, he set a fashion which has surely changed 
more slowly than any of the last two centuries. Sea-bathing 
in many places and for many people remains to-day very 
much what it used to be. That is the case partly, no doubt, 
because the sea is just as often rough in our day as it was a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and also because large numbers 
of bathers, probably the majority, cannot swim. But there 
are other ways in which the fashion has stood still Bathing- 
machines are still made on the old pattern. It is still 
possible to be drawn down to the sea and up again in the 
kind of vehicle of which Mr. E. V. Lucas, in Highways 
and Byways in Sussex, quotes a description from a Guide 
to Brighton of the year 1794. “By means of a hook- 
ladder the bather ascends the machine, which is formed 
of wood, and raised on high wheels; he is drawn to a proper 
distance from the shore, and then plunges into the sea, the 
guides attending on each side to assist him in recovering the 
machine, which being accomplished, he is drawn back to shore. 
The guides are strong, active, and careful, and in every respect 
adapted to their employments.” The guides, perhaps, to-day 
are adapted to slightly different employments, for not every 
bather needs to be attended to sea. But there are still ropes 
attached to hooks and stretched out into the water; there are 
still bathing women as rotund as Martha Gunn, queen of the 
ocean in the days of the Regent; there are still machines 
built with step-ladders and high wheels, which creak over the 
sand, drawn by horses of the ancient quality; still the unlearned 
bob and exclaim in the oncoming rollers, still the floors of 
the machines are wet and sandy, and the looking-glasses 
cracked, and the clothes-pegs too few. Times change, but 
we do not change with them by the sea. Even the motor-car 
does not affect the bathing-machine. You cannot sell a 
brougham to-day, but you can buy a bathing-machine of a 

type which would have been recognized by Dr. Johnson. 
Of course, the old conditions do not remain everywhere 
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unchanged. There are many seaside places in England where 
the ancient bathing-machines are supplemented, and in some 
cases supplanted altogether, by other arrangements; there 
are tents, or it is possible to bathe from the pier. In these 
days of advertisement it is dangerous to mention names, or to 
compare one holiday resort with another to the advantage or 
detriment of either; but there are certainly some bathing- 
places of which the writer has had experience which differ 
from others as the blue water of the Land’s End differs from 
the chalky wash of Tripperton-under-the-cliff. One in par- 
ticular remains in the memory: the water is clear green, 
without a hint of sand or chalk, and it runs bubbling at 
high tide under a wooden staging built on to the end of 
a stone pier. To the staging are connected platforms of wood— 
not a solid planking, but spars of timber separated by an inch 
or so for the water to rise through them with the tide; these 
platforms are of different depths, and surrounded with 
wooden rails, so that children and those who cannot swim can 
bathe as easily and safely in them as in an inland swimming- 
bath. There are other platforms and diving-boards built out 
over the open water, with a good broad run which makes all 
the difference between comfort and awkwardness in taking a 
header; and out in the sea beyond the diving-boards there are 
stagings on which you can sit in the sun until you take another 
header to swim back again. That is a memory of some years 
ago: it is to be hoped none of the planks either of recollec- 
tion or of the bathing-stage has been washed away. Another 
bathing-place is of a different kind, more solid and without 
planking. It consists of a point of rock jutting out into 
water which is deep at high tide; this rock the town authori- 
ties with unusual wisdom, in order to celebrate a jubilee 
(or it may have been a Coronation), decided to smooth and 
transform, filling up fissures and gaps with flat ledges of 
cement, so that the rock became a group of stone spaces above 
the tide, with convenient shelves on which to be seated or to 
place clothes. Here you may dive into ten feet of water blue 
as aquamarine—as, indeed, sea water should be—and you can 
dry yourself unconcerned in the sun, which is an advantage 
denied to a tent. The only drawback is that, being entirely in 
the open, it will not do for mixed bathing—which is one of the 
few recommendations remaining to bathing from the old- 
fashioned machine. But this particular bathing-place suggests 
a question of its own. Why should not the authorities of other 
towns follow an excellent example in an even fuller and more 
complete way? ‘Town authorities in these days spend large 
sums on tramways, on lighting, drainage, parades, promenades, 
advertisement; why not more on bathing? Why should not 
watering-places vie with one another in providing ideal open-air 
swimming-baths in the sea? The development and possibilities 
of such an idea are almost endless. Imagine a stretch of clean 
sand with an enclosure of staging reproducing at high tide all 
the best features of a first-class swimming-bath, with diving- 
boards, water chutes, platforms at different heights from the 
water, well-ventilated boxes for dressing in, hot soft water 
always ready in buckets, and think of an enclosure so built 
that the rough water would be broken, and the waves would 
remain on the outside for those who preferred swimming in 
them. Or suppose the staging of the enclosure to rest ona 
foundation of solid wall, so that the tide could be allowed to 
fill it and then be shut in bya sluice gate; then there would 
be bathing every day and all day, and the huge bath could be 
filled and emptied at night. Would not a seaside town with 
a perfect swimming-bath of this kind attract visitors from all 
over the country? Yet arrangements for bathing still remain 
a secondary consideration in the minds of most municipal 
authorities, and are allowed to grow or develop haphazard. 
How many English seaside towns make bathing absolutely 
their first consideration, even preferring it to excursion 
trains? If the bathing were there, the trains would run of 
themselves. 

From the sea the mind travels naturally to the river, even 
to the pond. An open-air swimming-bath as an accessory to 
a country house is the rave exception, not the rule. Yet a 
bath can be made for swimming in just as easily as a tank 
can be made to take the rain-water from the roof, even on the 
driest and highest of hills. The gardener can have the water 
if it is not wanted for swimming in; thus may the necessary 
pastimes of summer be combined with the severest methods 
of horticulture. As for the country house which is fortunate 
enough to own a pond, even if it is a muddy pond, there is a 





. . Se 
swimming-bath almost ready-made; all that is needed in the 


muddiest, shallowest, and weediest is to clear and deepen a 
area big enough to take headersin. But when there is actually 
a river, or even a stream, at hand for the builder and pervs 
there is no excuse for the absence of a swimming-bath, A 
bathing-place in a river may be as delightful as any in the sea: 
let those attest who remember at Oxford Parson’s Pleasure 
with the happy name, or the Lasher which needs a stronger 
swimmer; or those who have been privileged to spend morn. 
ings and afternoons in the best bathing-place in the kingdom 
which is Boveney Weir in high summer, with the Thames 
pouring green through the sluices, and in the wind the smelj 
of water and wet weed. We cannot have Boveney Weir even 
in miniature everywhere, but there is nothing simpler than to 
make, as it were, a level weir cutting by the side of any stream 
be the current fast or slow. All that has to be done is to cut 
out of the soil, at a little distance from the stream, a 
hollow of whatever size be determined on for the swim. 
ming-pool, the soil which is taken out being perhaps piled 
up at the sides at one end of the pool, in order to make 
a convenient height from which to dive. When the pool 
has been excavated it can be puddled, or lined with planks 
like a lock, or even walled with bricks and cement—the details 
are a mere matter of cost. Finally, it can be connected with 
the stream by a narrow cutting at each end, and to prevent 
the pool from being silted up in winter or in flood-time there 
should be a sluice-gate at the top, if possible on the bank of 
the stream, by which the flow of the current can be cut off, 
The result may well be a swimming-pool which, if it were 
provided by Nature, would probably be welcomed as ideal. It 
is a strange reflection in the heats of July that we should so 
frequently forgo an ideal which can so easily be attained by 
the simple process of digging. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCHARNHORST. 

(To tae Eprror or tus “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Forty years ago, when men were making inquiry in this 
country as to what it was which had to all appearances so 
suddenly effected German unity, the name of Scharnhorst was 
better known in England than it is to-day. We do not realize 
that he was a Hanoverian artillery officer of the same stock 
whence came that King’s German Legion whose achievements 
won such glorious fame in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
But for the fact that his genius was first recognized in Perlin 
he would himself doubtless have been fighting in the Legion 
at Waterloo, where in the very centre of the line his old friend 
Von Ompteda so bravely feil. Even so, Scharnhorst’s first 
experience of war was gained under the British flag in the 
same campaign in which Wellington first saw service—that 
fiasco of a campaign of 1793 under the Duke of York. Again, 
in 1807, at the very moment when he was being made President 
of the Prussian Military Reorganization Commission, he was 
also being invited to this country to become “ the Director of 
an Artillery School to be established after the model of that 
of Hanover.” This year Germany is celebrating the intro- 
duction in 1813, thanks to him, of that system of universal 
military service which she has now enjoyed for a hundred 
years. It is at the same time the anniversary of the 
death of Scharnhorst, who died of his wounds incurred 
at the battle of Liitzen on May 2nd, 1813, in the war of 
liberation which his energy and that of Stein had rendered 
possible. Even in that age of great soldiers he was held 
“one of the best staff officers in Europe,” and even more 
than his great friend, the famous Minister Stein, is regarded 
as the founder of German unity and of the regeneration of 
Prussia. 

It is in this latter capacity, as a regenerator of national 
energy and spirit, that we have a particular interest in him 
to-day. For, some years before it occurred, he clearly foresaw 
both the danger with which Prussia was threatened and the 
military reforms necessary to save her from the terrible 
disaster and many years of suffering which overtook her on 
and after the great battle of Jena in 1806. So far back as 
1801, when he accepted the appointment of an instructor at 
the Berlin Military Academy, Scharnhorst had begun to 
preach the doctrine of “ the inadequacy of the military system 
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7 Frederic, and the necessity of adopting the new warfare 
which the Revolution had called into existence.” So might 
Lord Roberts, like Scharnhorst an artillery officer, be cited 
to-day 98 preaching the doctrine “of the inadequacy of 
the old system of mere standing armies, and the neces- 
sity of adopting the modern system of citizen armies 
now current throughout the world.” Scharnhorst preached 
thus early in vain. He was slighted by men of the 
Frederic the Great school, such as General Yorck, and 
termed a “pedant” and “theorist.” So exposed was he 
at that time to persecution, says Professor J. R. Seeley, 
that be would in all probability have left the Artillery but for 
the support of the King, who promoted him. 


A few years after this the battle of Jena proved how correct 
had been his military measurement of the effete Prussian 
system. Yet even of that disastrous battle itself he, for his 
part, had the satisfaction of being proudly able to write, as 
Chief of the Staff, to the Duke of Brunswick, “On the left 
wing where I was we won, and I may say only through 
courage and ability. All the arrangements were left to me.” 
Again, later on, he solaces himself with the following sad 


reflection :-— 


“Never have I seen a man more unhappy than the finest 
fellow I have ever known, General Bliicher. It comes home to me 
doubly, as I know all the blunders and stupidity, the cowardice, 
that have brought us to our present pass. The real, the only 
consolation is that I made preparation from the beginning to 
avert our calamity by the institution of a national militia, the 
universal arming of the land, last summer.” 


Lord Roberts, too, bas made proposals for instituting a 
Territorial Army, to include the arming of the land by giving 
all young men a fair military education and training. He too 
sees the necessity of conforming to military changes going 
on all over the fzce of the globe. Will he, like Scharnhorst, 
be unable to save his country from a decade of terrible 
suffering? What is ahead of us no man can see clearly, 
but that storms are brewing all agree. Germany’s policy 
may no doubt not be primarily directed against us. She 
has close connexions with this country, and has still a 
very real admiration for it. But to pretend that she would 
like to see us strong, and that we are regarded on the 
Continent with the same veneration as we were fifty or 
a hundred years ago would be absurd. For clearly, 
relatively, our citizens are not as well prepared to play 
their part as the citizens of other countries are. They are 
not organized or making the same efforts and sacrifices, 
and so are as little prepared as Prussia was in 1806 to face 
those great inevitable risks which great convulsions create— 
such as those of a century ago—and which now threaten to 
repeat themselves. 


A short time ago, in 1907, another Hanoverian officer 
was in Berlin as War Minister. In an interview with 
Mr. J. L. Bashford he is reported to have said, “Germany 
will only go to war if her national honour be wounded 
or if her vital interests be menaced,” which is no doubt 
true in the same way that we say “ Britain’s policy is to 
preserve peace.” The question is, What will answer the 
purpose in either case best? Can weakness preserve any- 
thing? Meanwhile it is instructive, in connexion with 
the history of Scharnhorst and Prussia, to remember that 
this most famous of all modern military reformers began 
to advocate universal military training for Prussia in 
1801. hat he was then ridiculed. That in 1806 the 
battle of Jena placed his country under the heel of 
Napoleon, who devastated it from end to end, and drove 
away from it the Ministers and soldiers who then tried 
to revive it. Not till September 13th, 1814—after having 
first been acclaimed at K®énigsberg on February 5th, 
1813—was the obligation for every citizen to defend his 
country by serving in the army entered in the Statute 
Book of the kingdom of Prussia, when it received the 
name of Allgemeine Wehrpflicht—universal defence duty. 
This was the child which Scharnhorst had conceived more 
than ten years before, and after the Franco-German war 
training was made applicable to all German citizens. 
To-day, except ourselves, no nation in Europe allows 
individual citizen rights without expecting the execution 
of corresponding citizen duties—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. A. E. Hickson, Colonel. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——G— 0 
THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
(To rae Eprror or tex “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—The doctrine you propound as to the position of the 
Throne in this country is one which, in theory, no one has any 
desire to dispute. Unfortunately, however, in fact, in the 
year 1911 the Throne was induced to descend into the arena 
of party politics and to overwhelm, in the name of a non- 
existent prerogative, one vital element in our Constitution, the 
integrity of which it was solemnly pledged to maintain. It 
was useless at the time to point out that though the acts of 
the Sovereign are in theory the acts of his Ministers, there 
must be some sorts of advice, easily hypothesized, which, if 
tendered, it must be his duty to resist. It was also idle at the 
time to indicate that by the intervention of 1911 the whole 
position of the Throne had been revolutionized, and that not 
merely on account of that intervention, but because it became 
obvious that the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords must 
inevitably result in the revival of the veto of the Crown. The 
necessity for that veto was admitted by a prominent Radical 
member of Parliament in a letter published in the Times last 
autumn, and is confirmed by the consideration that without it 
there can be no possible check to the usurpation of despotic 
power by a single faction in these realms. To take an 
extreme case—and it is after all only by extreme cases that 
a principle can be tested—suppose a Bill was brought in, 
and automatically passed, to disfranchise every Unionist—the 
Government are at this moment engaged in passing a Bill 
partially to disfranchise a large number of Unionists—we are 
told that the Royal assent must mechanically and unavoidably 
be given to the same. If ao, there is no safeguard of any kind 
against the tyranny of an unscrupulous administration, and it 
is manifest that civil war can be the only remedy, not merely 
to save Ulster and preserve the Union, but to insure the 
elementary components of freedom to the citizens of this 
country which are now every day being violently jeopardized. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR. 

[In our opinion the only result of the intervention of the 
Sovereign in opposition to his Ministers in any case whatsoever 
would be that in the long run we should have the destruction 
of the Monarchy plus civil war. Charles I. proved that con- 
clusively enough, we should have thought.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To raz Eprrorm or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srx,—As a humble Unionist unit, I confess I was attracted 
by Mr. Arnold White’s suggestion of a petition to the King, 
asking his Majesty to withhold his Royal assent to the Home 
Rule Bill. Your article of August 9th puts the matter in 
another light, and in view of your arguments I now hope that 
the petition may be dropped. No doubt, as you point out, the 
Unionist Party would be in a far stronger position as the 
winner of a general election, even after Home Rule had been 
placed on the Statute Book. If, as you suggest, we Unionists 
at this moment have the ball at our feet, we should be acting 
most unwisely to put into our opponents’ mouths the cry 
“ Are we to be ruled by the King or by the people?” But 
have we really the ball at our feet? Suppose, for instance, 
that the King’s present Ministers took it into their 
heads to bring in a Bill for extending the duration of 
the existing House of Commons to ten years—or, for that 
matter, to the period of the natural life of the youngest 
Cabinet Minister—what is to prevent them from forcing such 
a Bill through under the Parliament Act? “They would not 
have time to pass it three times through the Commons before 
the date on which the present Parliament expires.” Perhaps 
not; and therein lies our only safety. There must be a general 
election in December 1915 at latest, and it is to be hoped that 
our side may win. But if, by ill luck, the present Ministry 
were returned to office, no matter how small their majority 
in the House or in the country might be, they could, 
and most likely would, do this very thing. They could 
pass a Bill for lengthening the duration of Parliament 
three times through the Commons, and, after two rejections 
by the Lords, could ask for the King’s assent. If that 
assent be the merely automatic process you describe, what 
follows? “The King could dissolve that Parliament.” 
Not assuredly if the prerogative of dissolution be dependent 
upon the advice of Ministers, as you say the prerogative of 
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veto is. We bave in the Parliament Act an object-lesson in 
the latter-day theory of Automatic Prerogative. The Parlia- 
ment Act was passed because the King thought that he must 
act automatically upon the advice of his Ministers, and that 
he could not refuse, if they asked him, to create as many new 
peers as would swamp the House of Lords. An American 
buffoon said that if his Majesty took this advice he would be 
“no better than a rubber stamp.” He took it, with the conse- 
quences we see,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp StanLey RoBErTson. 





(To rae Eprror or tus “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with interest the ably argued article in 
your issue of August 9th affirming the King’s constitu- 
tional inability, in any circumstances whatever, to refuse his 
sanction to any Bill passed by the House of Commons in 
three successive sessions. Would you be obliging enough to 
give some indication in your next as to the manner in which 
you reconcile this position with the Oath so recently taken by 
our existing sovereign on the occasion of his coronation P—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epury. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 


{Lord Ebury’s challenge merely invites us to prefer 
the letter to the spirit of the Oath. The Oath requires 
that the King shall govern the “United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” in accordance with the “statutes” and 
also with the “laws and customs” of Parliament—in other 
words, that he shall govern constitutionally. But constitu- 
tional government means nothing if it does not mean that 
the King shall act on the advice of his Ministers. The whole 
sense of the Oath is that the King must not act as an arbitrary 
or revolutionary monarch, and this sense necessarily holds 
true whether the Union or any other question is at issue. 
Lord Ebury’s argument would apply equally to that portion 
of the Oath which pledges the Sovereign “to maintain and 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church of England.” 
Would Lord Ebury seriously maintain that the King ought 
to plunge into party politics and veto the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church? Or does he condemn Queen Victoria for 
not having vetoed the disestablishment of the Irish Church? 
—Ep. Speciator.]} 





[To rae Eprror or rae “&rrctaton.”’) 
Srr,—In your article “ The King and the Constitution ” you 
argue as if the “ Constitution ” were now intact, and as if the 
House of Lords had not been tampered with. You speak of 
“Parliament” as if it were a House of Commons only. It 
has often occurred to me that as the House of Lords has been 
deprived of its proper place in the Constitution, the King’s 
power must be called in to redress the balance, though it 
would be much better to restore the power of the House of 
Lords. Let us wait for that by all means, but the sooner 
it is done the better. The balance is gone, and I do not 
wonder that Mr. Arnold White suggests the King’s veto as a 
way of redressing it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. LANGLEY. 
1 Rothsay Road, Bedford. 





[To tue Epiror oF tue “ESrecrator.”] 
Srr,— You have laid the nation, as well as the entire Unionist 
Party, under a debt by your impressive exposition of the perils 
and unwisdom of petitioning the King in regard to the Irish 
Bill. But there will be some amazement that the Spectator 
should assume Mr. Arnold White to be the originator of the 
idea of a petition, and his article to be a ballon d’essai. For 
the same proposal was made many months ago, and not 
merely made but acted upon, by a Unionist newspaper, The 
World, under whose auspices a petition has been circulated 
throughout the country for signature. Moreover, the 
same idea of a petition was advocated by the former 
Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. J. H. Campbell, K.C., 
M.P., in the House of Commons not long ago. I enclose 
cuttings from the World to show what has happened. Of 
course, the question assumes a more serious import in con- 
sequence of the references to the King made by Sir Edward 
Carson during his recent tour, references which will have 
created throughout Ulster expectations of the King’s inter- 
vention. It was therefore important that the nation should 
be made aware of the position of sober English Unionist 


tional doctrine and of sound political strategy.—I am Sir 
&e., A Firreen Years’ Reaver, , 

[We were under the impression that Mr. Arnold White wa 
solely responsible for the public expression of this view ~ 
regret to find that he is not alone in his madness.—Ep, 
Spectator. } ; 





{To tue Epitor or tue “Srectaror.”] 


Sir,—The excellent article in your issue of August 9th on 
“The King and the Constitution” will serve a most valnable 
purpose in prevailing upon many justly exasperated patriots 
to keep their heads in this critical time of tension. It has 
completely exploded Mr. Arnold White's proposal to memorial. 
ize the Sovereign on the subject of Home Rule for Ivelang 
but it has not suggested to Mr. White an alternative scope 
for his activities which would be free from the objections upon 
which you lay so much stress. It would undoubtedly be a 
fatal error to attempt to drag the Sovereign into politics, in 
possible opposition to the views of his Constitutional advisers 
but the heart of the nation would welcome the influence of 
the Sovereign in the councils of his Cabinet. It is the 
Constitutional privilege of the Sovereign to preside over the 
deliberations of his Cabinet, and a petition from his people 
that he should exercise this privilege would be an emphatic 
testimony of their goodwill towards him, and his acceptance of 
the personal service thus imposed upon him would eliminate 
the prospect of such coercion in the future as he has been 
subjected to in the past.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks’s Club, St. James's, 8. W. V. A. Matcormson, 

[Surely this would amount in practice to the intervention 
which our correspondent joins us in deprecating. — Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





ARMENIA AND APATHY. 
LTo tue Epitor or tHe “Srectatoz.”] 


Srr,—At this holiday season, when so many families are 
gathered together for enjoyment, will you let me plead in 
your columns with English parents that they shou!d listen 
to the piercing cries of agony and misery that are coming 
from Armenia, where untold wrongs and cruelties are render- 
ing so many Christian homes desolate that might be as happy 
as English homes were the government of their country a safe 
one to live under? I quote the following from letters which 
have reached me in the last few days. The Turks on July 2ist 
fired the summer orphanage residence of the American mis- 
sionaries, which stood only ten minutes distant from Adana 
Despite all attempts to extinguish the flames, the entire 
building was burnt down in two hours. Hundreds of orphans 
whose fathers were killed in the horrible massacres of 1909 
are thus rendered homeless for the second time. On the same 
day Hovhanies Kojavakian, an Armenian, was killed on his 
way from a wedding feast at Adana. He leaves a widow and 
three children helpless and destitute. This is only one of 
many murders of unarmed men which have taken place lately. 

Is it any wonder that in the face of such chaos and anarchy 
thousands of Armenians are leaving their homes for Russia 
or the United States? Emigration has of late assumed such 
dimensions that the Patriarchate has appealed to all 
Armenians throughout Turkey not to forsake the land of 
their fathers, and to cling steadily to their homes, looking 
forward to better days, which are sure to dawn soon. It 
remains to be seen what effect such an appeal will have 
upon the despairing people who, when able todefend themselves 
against a Moslem robber, are disarmed by the Turk, and 
when trusting to the latter do not obtain any protection 
whatever. Dr. Shmavonian, in a letter to Houssaper, the 
Armenian paper published at Cairo, on July 15th, wrote, 
“Haleb is the highway, one might say the gate, of Anatolia 
and the greater part of Armenia. Every day we are spec- 
tators of endless caravans of Armenian emigrants. Every 
week some twenty or thirty vehicles full of emigrants arrive, 
and the same number depart, mostly for America, men, 
women, and children in a pitiable condition, forming a heart- 
rending spectacle. These poor people trust themselves to 
strangers, to fearful deprivations, and to caprices of chance. 
To see those bright children, the hope of our nution, who were 
to form our succeeding generation, disappearing unconsciously 
while clinging to the ragged clothing of their mothers, with 
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horizon is heartrending. No massacre could so certainly 
destroy us as this woful stream of emigration. «ad 

In 1878, by the Cyprus Convention, and also indirectly 
by Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty, the Government of 
England pledged itself to assist Turkey with reforms in 
her Asiatic territories. The English Government takes 
no notice of what goes on in Armenia. England, when it 
comes to the point, however, is governed by the will of the 
people. If the people insist on anything being done the 
Government must do it. Will English people not rise and 
with one voice insist that the reforms provided for in Armenia 
thirty-five years ago shall be carried out without more delay ? 
It is for the English Government either to act or to decline 
todoso. The existence of the oldest civilized race, the oldest 
Christian nation, is at stake. At any rate, let English people 
see to it that no more of their money goes to swell the coffers 
of Turkey, where officials are paid to murder men, outrage 
their wives, and render orphans for the second time homeless, 
until the government of that country is put on a sound basis 
and is administered partly by Europeans who ought to be 
responsible-—I am, Sir, &ec., Emity J. Roprnson. 

35a Elsham Road, Kensington. 





THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 

§ir,—In your article on the Persian problem, in your issue 
of August 2nd, you seem to overlook the fact that a 
prominent clause of the Anglo-Russian Convention declared 
that the Russian and British Governments were “ mutually 
engaged to respect the integrity and independence of Persia.” 
Owing to our failure to insist upon the spirit and the letter 
of the agreement, we have allowed a state of things to grow 
up which no one in India contemplates without grave mis- 
giving. Most people who have been in Persia lately are 
agreed that our whole policy in this region has been dis- 
astrously wrong. A state of anarchy now prevails in 
Southern Persia which will almost inevitably lead, sooner 
or later—competent observers say within two years—to an 
expedition from India. Partition will follow as a matter of 
course, unless a miracle happens. We are being driven to 
this, not because we desire it, but because Russia, who has 
ignored the spirit and the letter of her agreement with us, 
desires it. You say that if we broke with Russia in this 
enterprise, so characteristic of the Russian genius for expan- 
sion, “ we should expose ourselves to the accusation of being 
the most perfidious Power in the world.” Having regard to 
the actual wording of the Convention, are we not more likely 
to deserve this reputation if we callously proceed to portion 
between Russia ard ourselves a State whose integrity and 
independence we mutually engaged to respect? A strong and 
independent Persia is more important to us than a partitioned 
Persia. My own opinion is that such a Persia would have 
been moulded out of discordant elements if Russian jealousy 
of Great Britain had not forbidden the employment of the 
most suitable men.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. B. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE USE OF 
IMPERIAL TROOPS. 
[To tax Eprror oy tHe “ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—An article in last Saturday's Economist on “The Rand 
Riots and the Restoration of Peace” contained the following 
remarks :— 

“Responsibility for the use of Imperial troops is, however, a 

divided one, and largely rests on the Governor-General, who is 
representative of the Home Government in this matter. This 
position is a particularly odious one in which to place the King’s 
representative, who in a self-governing community should not 
divide with his responsible Ministers any responsibility for the 
acts of the executive. The incident, as we have more than once 
insisted, illustrates the difficulties which must inevitably arise 
where Imperial troops are maintained as a garrison in a colony 
without being placed under the Colonial Government.” 
This was written with reference to South Africa, but is it not 
applicable, with a very slight change of phraseology, to the 
state of things which would be created in Ireland by the 
Home Rule Bill ?—I am, Sir, &c., X. Y. Z. 





THE IRISH TOURIST TRAFFIC. 
[To tux Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sim,—A certain amount of progress has been made this year 
in the co-ordination of the Irish tourist traffic. The Dublin 





Municipal Corporation has at last taken official steps to 
develop the tourist traffic to the city and has appointed a special 
Tourist Committee to consider what ought to be done. This 
committee has, it is true, been appointed too late to permit 
of anything being done this season, but it is hoped that 
much good work will be accomplished by this time next year, 
not alone in improving the attractions of the city and in 
making them better known among strangers, but also in 
giving a lead to other local bodies throughout the country. 
In so many parts of Ireland those who have wished to further 
this object have been discouraged by politicians, who feared 
that the English tourist would anglicize the country, that this 
new departure is all the more welcome. The connexion with 
Greenore and the North of Ireland has been accelerated, 
and it is now possible to leave Euston at 8.45 and arrive 
at Greenore at 6.55 and at Belfast at 9.52 the following 
morning. A new turbine steamer, the s.s. ‘Greenore,’ has 
also been put on to this service, whilst wireless telegraph 
apparatus bas been installed on the various London and 
North-Western boats between Holyhead, Dublin, and Kings- 
town. A motor-car service has been established for the 
accommodation of visitors to Warrenpoint and also for 
those tourists who wish to see the Mourne district. In the 
South of Ireland the complaints of cyclists and motorists have 
been met by strengthening the surface, which had succumbed 
to the new heavy motor-bus traffic. It would be well if the 
same policy were adopted in the West, as the Midland Great- 
Western Railway had proposed putting on an additional 
service, but were prevented from doing so by the unsatis- 
factory condition of the roads to be traversed. This company 
has now improved the connexion with the West by retarding 
the 9.45 train until 10.30, which gives passengers arriving by 
the morning boats a comfortable margin of time for breakfast 
and other preparations. They do not suffer by this delay, 
as the service is considerably accelerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. Hussey Watss. 
The Athenaeum Club, Pall Mail. 





ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN OXFORD. 
(To ras Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I have just seen Mr. Croker’s letter in your last issue 
and am in entire agreement with all he says. I have lived in 
the Banbury Road for nearly twenty years, and have no, 
doubt that standards for overhead wires wil] spoil what is, 
as Mr. Croker remarks, one of the few approaches to Oxford 
which is not a disgrace to the place. Suburban Oxford is, on 
the whole, a lamentable spectacle, owing to the shortsighted- 
ness of pretty well everyone concerned in its development. 
The municipal authorities, at any rate, are evidently determined 
that, so far as represented by them, Oxford shall not cease to 
be the proverbial “home of lost causes "—in this case taking 
up a thing just when it is being superseded elsewhere. May I 
utter a plea for a trial at least of a system of moderate-sized 
motor-buses first? They could ply on various routes, and if 
proved inadequate coyld be superseded by an electric tramway 
system later.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Hart_ey. 
Grand Hotel und Kurhaus Briinig. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To rus Epirorg or tux “ Srectaron.”) 
S1r,—I am not writing because I have any theories to pro- 
pound on cottage-building, but to give an idea, if it should 
interest you, of the style of cottage the peasant in Corréze 
(France) finds amply suits his needs, and usually builds for a 
sum not exceeding £100. The ground floor consists of a large 
kitchen with 12ft. wide fireplace opening and égout on the 
narrow end, two half-casement windows and door in side walls ; 
lath-and-plaster partitions to two bedrooms (these each have 
casement windows, no fireplace). Over this, one large room 
having windows on each side and stove pipe in chimney; this 
room is usually made a store place in winter for fruit and 
vegetables ; ceilings are generally an exception. All outside 
walls are built of local stone, are 2ft. thick up to the first 
storey ; these are then reduced to a thickness of less than Ift, 
to the eaves. Roof boarded and “slated ” with hand-cut stone, 
Under kitchen a cellar 8ft. deep, with air inlets; entrance from 
outside by sloping ground. There is seldom more accommo- 
dation than this, and it is sufficient. Here, where there are no 
people out of employment and little skilled labour to be found, 
all workmanship is naturally of a rather rough description, 
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Woodwork in few instances is joined and pinned, as we know 
it in England, but merely nailed together with stout French 
nails, with the exception of roof timbers, which are invariably 
pinned.—I am, Sir, &c., INTERNATIONAL. 





BREVITY. 
(To rae Evitor or tux “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—The late Bishop Therold was a master of the art of 
brevity in letter-writing. He always, at any rate until the 
closing years of his life, answered letters himself, which 
perhaps accounted for the brevity. 1 have heard him say 
that he wrote as many as forty letters a day. It was he, I 
believe, who replied on a postcard to an incumbent who asked 
for leave of absence from his parish in order to visit Palestine, 
*“ Go to Jericho.”—I am, Sir, X&c., Cc. J. B. 





THE “SNOWBALL” PRAYER. 
(To tmz Epiror or tux “ Specrator.”’)} 

§rr,—A prayer on the “snowball” system continues to be 
sent to ail and sundry. It was recently noticed in your 
columns, and I received a copy of it not long since. Those 
who receive it are asked to send out seven other copies to 
seven different persons on seven consecutive days, and each 
of the seven recipients is to do likewise. Those who carry 
out the instructions are to receive some unnamed blessing, 
and disaster is to come on those who break the chain. 
Apart from what may be termed the theological objections 
to the proceeding, the following facts show its futility. If 
none were to break the chain, by the tenth step the entire 
population of the world would have received one application 
and two-thirds would have received two. By the twelfth 
step the postage at one penny would pay off the National 
Debt, and leave enough over to pay for all our imports for 
over two years. At the twenty-fifth step, reached in only 
twenty-five weeks, the stamps, if placed end to end, would 
reach to the Milky Way, and light, travelling at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second, would take some thousands of 
years to travel along the line. By this time the waste paper 
would have become so enormous that the whole surface of 
the land would be covered by paper, tightly rammed down, 
to the depth of three and a half feet. These facts, I think, 
show the childish futility of those who try to keep the 
snowball rolling.—I am, Sir, &., CHaries J. P. Cave. 


Ditcham Park, Petersfield. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
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expression. In such instances, or in the case cf “ Letters to the 
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ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
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POETRY. 


THE GUIDE-BOOK. 


Come forth, and brave our Northern sky, 
Old comrade of the travelled ways, 
For ‘twixt your battered covers lie, 
On pages scored with note and phrase, 
The memories of enchanted days. 


Your legend, while our grey fogs drift, 
And while our angry sunsets frown, 
Can, like Aladdin’s carpet, lift 
The dreamer up, and set him down 
In Lombard plain or Tuscan town, 





Where shall we wander? Where abide? 
Somewhere with olive and with vine, 
By Tiber or by Arno side, 
By Mark’s or Miniato’s shrine, 
On Pincian or on Palatine ? 


Lead us through churches, those and these, 
The Fountains, where the silence falls 
Among the eucalyptus trees; 
Show us St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, 
In Fetters or Without the Walls. 


Come where Benozzo Gozzoli 
Makes the Riccardi chapel glow 
With ranks of gorgeous Medici, 
Or where the convent cloisters show 
Visions of Fra Angelico; 


Or where the Adriatic wave, 
The tideway of the Sea-queen’s power, 
Still murmurs round her earliest grave, 
And chants her requiem hour by hour 
Beneath Torcello’s lonely tower. 


With you in hand we turn to trace 
Once more the Doge’s gloomy state, 

We feed the pigeons in the Place, 
And board the gondolas that wait, 
Black shadows at the palace gate. 


Back to your shelf: on many a night 
You bring for him who sits at home 
Your Odyssey of sound and sight— 
Bargello, Forum, arch and dome— 
From Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








BOOKS. 


——¢———s 
JOHN WILLIS CLARK.* 

To write the life of a great man with a strong personality 
is the easiest task which a biographer can face. Even the 
discussion of great men without strongly marked personal 
characteristics has its compensations for the lack of more 
vivid material in the extent and results of their work. Far 
the most difficult task is to set down in black and white 
the history of a man who was in no sense great, whose work 
belonged in the main to his own generation, but who hada 
strong personality. The memoir has to be photographic if 
it is to tell its tale with interest to those who did not know 
him in life and to future generations who could not know 
him. The photograph, too, has to be a representation of 
the spirit and not of the flesh. Such a book, to be of per- 
manent value, has to be written by a man not only of keen 
psychical insight, but of exceptional power of expressing the 
result of his impressions in terms of hard and fast printer's 
ink, and in such a form and style as will enable the greater 
public, who did not come within range of the man, to have a 
lively idea of his “‘ Wesen.” 

John Willis Clark was not a great man; he would have been 
the last to claim such a position, and would have labelled any 
one who claimed it for him with one of his most biting 
epithets, the “Superior Person.” But he was a very great 
personality. He had a remarkable capacity for picking up 
the threads of friendships, old and new, and, in spite of their 
enormous number and cosmopolitan range, never dropping 
them. He did no epoch-making work in any of the branches 
of learning or art with which he was connected, but was a 
past master in driving home and riveting the best work of 
other men greater than himself. This power was obvious in 
all the varied departments with which he was connected in his 
University life. In medicine, zoology, geology, physiological 
research, botany, muniments, books, archaeology, architecture, 
and, last but not least, the drama, he took an active part, which 
was backed by sufficiently sound knowledge to make his 
influence felt. So wide were his sympathies, and so universally 
distributed, that one of his most brilliant contemporaries 
wittily suggested that he should print upon his visiting-card, 
“Funerals attended.” Such a multiplicity of interests: must 





A Memoir of John Willis Clark, Registrary of the University ”, 
Cambridge, London: Smith, Elder and Co, (10s, 6d.] 
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have its drawbacks, and it is not surprising that he flew, 
butterfly-like, from one to the other, and never concentrated 
his powers sufficiently to produce the greatest work in any of 
them. Of this failing, if it can be so termed, no one was more 
fully conscious than he. He knew enough of physiology 
to be one of Frank Balfour’s warmest supporters and of 
Michael Foster’s most trusted lieutenants ; enough of botany to 
be a first-class practical gardener, whose roses were as intimate 
friends; enough of archaeology and architecture to succeed in 
rescuing for Cambridge some of its most beautiful buildings, 
when threatened by the axes and hammers of the “ superior” 
architect. For this alone Clark deserves any honour which 
the University can pay to his memory, and every inhabitant 
and visitor to Cambridge can see his monument in the facade 
of the old court and library of Pembroke College. Its preserva- 
tion was due to him and to Sir Sidney Colvin. They succeeded 
in persuading the dons that their existing buildings were pre- 
ferable to second-rate copies of French chateaux. A little 
later he gave similar help, backed by characteristically strong 
language, in preventing Trinity College from succumbing to 
the wiles of its architect, and adding a storey (with dormer 
windows!) tothe Trinity Library. This vandalism, which the 
architect recommended as an improvement upon the design 
of Christopher Wren, was only just averted by the exertions of 
the same pair of devoted sons of the College. It need hardly 
be said that Clark’s share in its salvation was, to say the least, 
volcanic. 

For the promotion of the drama, of all his interests the one 
which was nearest to his heart, he was a most active worker. 
A curiously bad actor himself, he was a most admirable judge 
of the powers of others. He had not much knowledge of the 
technique of the craft, but an almost unerring instinct for a 
right or a wrong effect. It was humorously said of him once, 
by a very gifted young undergraduate at the A.D.C. (the 
University Dramatic Club, which owed its long life to him, 
though he was not the actual founder), that “J. W. has been 
letting down the curtain for years and years, and has never 
yet let it down at the right moment.” An oddly true remark, 
all the more odd because Clark himself would have been the 
first to slay anyone else who was guilty of such a crime. 
One of his most treasured wedding presents was a complete 
set of the works of Alexandre Dumas, an author for whom he 
had as profound an admiration as Mary Coleridge. He con- 
sidered the first act of the “Tour de Nesle” one of the 
greatest masterpieces of dramatic writing in the literature of 
the stage. 

To cover all this ground, and in addition to give a sufficiently 
vivid picture of this personality, this complex mixture of a 
spoilt only son, whose natural gifts of intellect and sympathy 
raised him above the early foibles of his upbringing and 
modified the spoiling into humorous and human characteristics 
which yet owed their unique tinge to it, wasa task at which the 
Master of Christ’s might well have quailed. The title of the 
book shows that he considers it rather as a record for 
Clark's friends than for the larger public. As “J.” he 
was known to them, but not to the world outside them. 
As “ H. B.” Henry Bradshaw was known to his intimates, but 
a title of his biography in terms of his initials would have 
been unthinkable to them, and would have mystified, if not 
irritated, the noble army of bibliographers. Mr. Shipley’s 
attitude is intimate and is born of close intimacy; his title 
raises a sympathetic smile in the faces of those who shared the 
intimacy, but it is a dangerous precedent, and, however apt 
it may seem in this instance, it may handicap the wider 
interests of his book. But just as he has frankly indicated 
his intention in writing it, so he has taken what is, after all, 

the best method of following it up, by including a series 
of monographs from Clark’s best friends, which throw 
light upon the various paths which they traversed with 
him. Of these by far the most interesting and the most 
photographic is that contributed by Mr. Walter Pollock. 
It brings out more clearly than any the power of 
organization, the somewhat petulant intolerance of incom- 
petency or ignorarc>, the affectionate nature of the man, 
while it emphasizes his cosmopolitan interests and the wide 
outlook upon things European which made him the hope of 
the progressive undergraduate and the terror of the Philistine 
don. If Clark had lived in the most remote parish of Great 
Britain, he could never have been provincial ; and it is to this 
inestimable gift of width of mental horizon that present-day 





Cambridge largely owes its emancipation from the old-time 
absurdities and conventions, social and other, of which 
he gives so ridiculous a picture in the regrettably few 
chapters ef autobiographical reminiscences. He drove fast, 
too fast for some plodders, but his coach was provided with 
a very efficient brake, and the wheels when they creaked 
were well oiled by the hand of another. That other 
was of his own choosing, and, though in nature and in 
ways the very antithesis of himself, was happily the exact 
counterbalance which he needed. What he, in common with 
the University, the undergraduates, and the poor, owed to his 
wife most Cambridge men know, and all appreciate at its 
immense value both tohim and them. One of the best features 
of Mr. Shipley’s work is that it has, as far as any book could, 
emphasized this, the happiest and strongest influence in the 
lives of his hero and his friends. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN THRACE.* 


THE six lectures which form this book were delivered at the 
Staff College, Camberley, last February and March, and at 
the request of General Sir Douglas Haig were afterwards 
repeated to the Aldershot command. They are based on six 
articles written for the Times by Major Howell after a visit 
to the headquarters of the Bulgarian army in the field and 
to the battlefields of Thrace during the armistice between the 
first and second phases of the war. The advantages which 
Major Howell enjoyed during his visit were exceptional. 
He was afforded special facilities by Generals Savoff and 
Fitcheff and the officers of the Headquarters Staff; he 
was conducted over the battlefields by Major Bakargieff, 
of the Operations Section; Colonel Jostoff, Chief of 
the Staff of the Third Army, explained to him the details of 
the work of the Third and First Armies; and Captain 
Stefanoff, of the Intelligence Section of the Second Army, 
described the operations of the Second Army round 
Adrianople. Major Howell, moreover, was no stranger to 
the Balkans. In four previous visits he had travelled over 
practically the whole of the area dealt with in his lectures. 
With these antecedents and advantages, coupled with the 
possession of a remarkable gift of lucid exposition, a mastery 
of the art of omission, and a wide and intelligent study 
of modern military history, Major Howell has given us 
by far the most illuminating and suggestive account yet 
published of the Bulgarian operations in Thrace up to the 
battle or series of battles of Lule Burgas—Bunar Hissar. 
To the objection that full materials for a history of the war 
are not yet available, Major Howell effectively answers that 
the Turks will publish next to nothing, and that the 
Allies “are under no obligation to educate the armies of other 
nations, nor is it to their interest to share their lessons with 
the world at large.” 

The scope of the work being thus defined, Major Howell 
proceeds to discuss the problems which successively presented 
themselves to the Bulgarian General Staff. The first was the 
choice of the time to begin. The decision to mobilize and 
concentrate in the autumn was dictated largely by the fact 
that the harvest operations were over; also things were going 
badly with the Turks. Bulgarian mancuvres were actually 
held just before the war, and one part of the general 
plan, the investment of Adrianople, was rehearsed in 
the mimic siege of Shumla. The general plan of campaign 
was governed by a variety of considerations: the common 
object of the Allies to drive Turkey out of Europe as rapidly 
as possible; the relative weakness and strength of Turkey 
in Thrace and Macedonia; the attitude of Roumania; the 
possibility of the defection of the Allies. The bold game 
was to leave Macedonia to the Allies, risk the chances of 
Roumanian interference, and concentrate every man in Thrace, 
and in Major Howell’s view would have been the better. As a 
matter of fact, the Bulgarians decided to compromise and 
detach two strong divisions, one to act in the Rhodope, the 
other to co-operate with the Servians and Greeks in the weaker 
area and cover Sofia. The third problem was how best to 
dispose the nine divisions available for the invasion of Thrace, 
in view of its roadlessness and lack of supplies. The natural 
and historical lines of invasion by the Maritza and Tundja 


* The Campaign in Thrace; 1912, Six Lectures by Major P. Howell, London; 
Hugh Rees, [4s. net.) 
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valley being both blocked by Adrianople, the Bulgarian General 
Staff decided to mask and contain Adrianople with a necessary 
minimum of troops, and, entering Thrace east of Adrianople, 
to attack and take Kirk Kilisse and then grapple with the 
Turkish main mass. The next problem, that of effecting 
mobilization and concentration with the maximum of un- 
expected strategy, was solved by the establishment of a rigid 
censorship, and by blocking the frontier, so as to keep out spies 
and hostile patrols, with cavalry and frontier companies. 
Next the nine divisions were re-grouped in three armies, 
the troops themselves knowing little of their destination 
till they got there. The real secret of the concentration 
was the disposition of the Third Army, which was massed 
east of Yamboli. The Second Army, charged with the 
masking of Adrianople, concentrated in the Maritza valley 
and the First in the Tundja valley. Headquarters were 
at Stara Zagora, nominally under the King, but really 
under General Savoff. In view of recent developments it is 
interesting to read that General Savoff, who had been for 
five years in retirement, mostly abroad, was only appointed to 
the supreme command at the last moment. General Fitcheff, 
chief of the Staff, was an old friend and colleague. Mean- 
while the Turks at Adrianople, Kirk Kilisse, and south of a 
line between the two, about a hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, apparently expected the main Bulgarian advance down 
the Tundja and Maritza and Arda valleys, in accordance with 
the assumption on which the Turkish maneuvres of 1910 had 
been based. The hasty declaration of war by the Turks was, 
according to Major Howell, due to political reasons. They were 
driven on by the favourable view of their chances entertained by 
Europe acting on the Turkish press and politicians—a lesson 
to us of the dangers inherent in the ignorance of editors 
and politicians. With this attitude must be contrasted the 
caution of the Bulgarian commander-in-chief, who antici- 
pated throughout that the Turks would take full advantage 
of their position, whereas in reality they never did. Even 
when they tried to blow up bridges, as on their evacuation 
of Mustafa Pasha, they failed owing to their ignorance of the 
use of explosives. As regards Adrianople, Savoff's problem was 
how with ninety thousand men to surround a fortress con- 
taining perhaps as many and extending round a circumference 
of fifty miles. His method was one of extreme caution, the 
general plan being to close the exits west, north, east, and 
south successively with the Second Army, each section digging 
itself in, while the First Army behind the local reserves 
acted as a general reserve to support either the Second or 
Third Army. No real opposition was encountered in its 
advance by the Second Army, the accounts of heavy fighting 
in the press being imaginary. (The whole book ought to be 
read in connexion with Lieutenant Wagner’s romance, With the 
Victorious Bulgarians.) The Third Army, who were destined 
to bear the brunt of the invasion, advanced slowly at first, 
owing to uncertainty about the ability of the Second to con- 
tain the Adrianople garrison, the strength of the Turks at 
Kirk Kilisse, the desire of Savoff to let the western Bulgarian 
forces get engaged first, so as to open the Turkish right flank 
to the Bulgarian attack from the north, and finally owing to 
absence of roads and the roughness of the terrain. Savoff 
remained at headquarters, the command of the Third Army 
devolving on Dimitrieff. The cavalry division, having ful- 
filled its first protective mission, was now ordered to con- 
centrate on its right and start in a south-west direction 
towards Adrianople. 

The peculiar obligations of Major Howell to the Bulgarian 
General Staff are perhaps irreconcilable with the perfect 
detachment of the scientific historian. They told him a great 
deal, though they did not tell him everything. But he 
is careful to accept full responsibility for his interpretation 
of certain moves, and while his attitude is throughout 
courteous it is never uncritical. We have dealt in detail 
with the first half of the book, because it is here, per- 
haps, that the most valuable lessons for us are to be 
obtained. The Bulgarians left nothing to chance in their 
preparations. The army was splendidly trained and dis- 
ciplined, the Staff work was well thought out, and secrecy 
was a prime factor in their strategy. As regards equip- 
ment, Major Howell dismisses the view that the Bulgarians 
owed everything to their French ordnance. Several of their 
officers expressed their preference for the Krupp guns. 
It was not the guns but the knowledge how to use them 





that made the difference; it was training versus indiscipline; 
resolution against lethargy and fatalism; organization against 
chaos. Once the invasion began in earnest the Bulgarians 
carried all before them. Indeed, the very completeness of 
their success turned to their ultimate disadvantage. The 
operations ran away from the general scheme; headquarters 
lost touch with the fighting line, and the “fog of war” imposed 
an unnecessary caution on the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
adherence to preconceived ideas prevented him from following 
up the capture of Kirk Kilisse. He called a halt preparatory 
to attacking the main Turkish mass when the main mass had 
already been driven back. The same thing happened at Lule 
Burgas—Bunar Hissar, and thus a fortnight was lost. Had it 
not been for this delay Major Howell is of opinion that the 
Turks would have been unable to strengthen the Tchatalja 
lines and that Constantinople might have been rushed in the 
first month of the war. But this involves no serious dis- 
paragement of the troops or their leaders. The endurance 
and intrepidity of the men were amazing. On the march 
they equalled, if they did not eclipse, their feats in the Servo. 
Bulgarian war. Their use of the bayonet was as deadly as 
their spadework was efficient. Their failure to make the most 
of their successes must be largely set down to a certain want 
of mental flexibility on the part of the Commander-in-chief 
which emphasizes Major Howell’s interesting comparison, 
between the Bulgarians and Japanese. The general plan was 
excellent and correct in much of its anticipation, but was 
adhered to over rigidly when unforeseen developments took 
place. In particular the Bulgarians failed in the art of pursuit, 
in husbanding their energies for the final stages of battle, a 
subject which prompts Major Howell to offer some pointed 
comments on the neglect of this important aspect of warfare 
in our maneuvres. But due allowance must be made for the 
peculiar difficulties which faced Savoff in a practically roadless 
country, where the “fog of war” was aggravated by bad 
weather and local conditions. 

Major Howell’s lectures are so condensed in form that, 
although the book only runs to some one hundred and sixty 
pages, we have been obliged to leave many points untouched in 
this review. We may note in conclusion, however, the emphasis 
he rightly lays on the peculiar limitations of the campaign. 
As he points out, though the latest of wars, it cannot be pro- 
nounced modern, for it was carried on in what is practically 
a mediaeval country. Yet it abounds in practical lessons, 
e.g., on the function of cavalry, the relations of commander- 
in-chief and second-in-command, the distribution of effort in 
the various stages of attack; and, in spite of all that has 
happened since, it remains an astonishing proof of the driving 
force of a united nation in arms. 





ADMIRAL BYNG.* 
As Horace Walpole foresaw while the great court-martial was 
still in progress, posterity has never been able accurately to 
strike a balance of blame between the various parties who 
were responsible for the lamentable loss of the Island of 
Minorca in 1756. To Byng’s friends (so says the eulogy of bis 
epitaph) his execution seemed “a perpetual disgrace of public 
justice” — an act of “political persecution” at a time 
“when bravery and loyalty were insufficient securities for 
the life and honour of a naval officer” ; and Walpole himself, 
after being distinctly hostile in the first shame of the disaster, 
came near to sharing the same view, and left a noble account 
of Byng’s death, which must have gone near to converting 
many of his opponents. Yet there must have been some 
ground for the tremendous wave of feeling which was reflected 
in such watchwords as “Shoot Byng, or take care of your 
King,” and in the savage prints and pamphlets which 
showered from the press both before and after the final 
scene on the quarter-deck of the ‘Monarque.’ Bravery and 
loyalty of a kind we may grant the unfortunate Commander, 
yet we cannot think that the hostility to him was entirely 
factitious, entirely stirred up by Anson and the Admiralty to 
hide their own lack of judgment, or by Newcastle to cloak 
the effects of his own timidity. It was not only political 
persecution which brought Byng to his death, nor was the 
sentence passed on him a disgrace of public justice. In point 
of fact, Byng fell a victim to a harsh law, an obstinate King, 
and a series of blunders, for some at least of which he himself 
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was not responsible. 
him of cowardice or disaffection, yet the law, which had been 
deliberately amended a short time before owing to the scan- 
dalous favouritism shown to influential delinquents, was such 
that the only sentence that could be passed on him was the 
capital one. His judges, conscious of the excessive severity 
of the penalty, recommended him strongly to mercy. Johnson, 
always on the side of the unfortunate, threw himself into his 
cause, and the most strenuous efforts were made in his favour 
both in and ont of the House of Commons. But public agita- 
tion was too strong; the twelve judges, to whom the sentence 
was referred, refused to quash it, and the King stoutly declined 
to exercise his prerogative. 

Captain Richmond's book, however, deals with none of these 
matters. The principal object is to make public the draft 
defence prepared by the Government of the time to meet the 
cbarges levelled against them in connexion with the disaster. 
Two copies of this document have been discovered, one in the 
British Museum and one in the Admiralty Library, and, as 
the two are not quite identical, the text has been compiled 
from both of them. The publication, together with its editor's 
introduction and notes, undoubtedly throws a great deal of 
light on a very obscure problem. 

The position between England and France at the end of 
1755 and 1756 was one of great difficulty. The French were 
known to be engaged on a comprehensive scheme of 
armament, the immediate objective of which could not be 
definitely ascertained. A considerable fleet was fitting out 
at Toulon, while even more extensive preparations were in 
progress in the Channel ports. These activities might have 
had various objects. The Toulon fleet might be destined for 
a Mediterranean expedition, and Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
Corsica were all named as possible points of attack. Some, 
however, thought that both this and the northern armaments 
were intended for North America, where France and England 
were already in conflict. But by far the stronger opinion 
held that the object of the northern fleet was an invasion of 
either England, Scotland, or Ireland. Further, it was plain 
that either of these armaments might be used asa blind to 
divert attention from the other. To defend the country 
against these dangers the Admiralty had formulated the 
following policy. Before everything they put the actual 
defence of our own shores, and this necessitated the retention 
of a large fleet in home waters. The other cardinal point was 
the maintenance of a strong western squadron to watch the 
waterways to America and protect English commerce. This 
policy had been proved extremely efficacious in the recent 
war with Spain, when Anson, now First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had been one of its most successful exponents. 
The result of their insistence on these two cardinal principles 
was that the Government were extremely reluctant to detach 
alarge force to watch Toulon or patrol the Mediterranean. 
Nor, perhaps, would such a course have been possible if 
there had been any immediate fear of invasion, for in 
the conditions of service prevailing at the time, the wear and 
tear both of ships and men was very rapid if a fleet was 
kept long from shore, and the necessity of keeping a consider- 
able number of ships continually at sea in the home waters 
meant the maintenance of a disproportionately large fleet on 
the active list. 

With expert opinion taking this line and Newcastle in 
office, the timidity which, in fact, lost us Minorca was almost 
inevitable. In reading the detailed account of the intelligence 
which reached the Government from abroad during the twelve 
months preceding Byng'’s commission, one sees only too 
plainly how the calamity was brought about. As carly as 
February 1755 the reports spoke of French activity at both 
Toulon and Brest, but although fora considerable time nothing 
was said for certain as to the destination of either armament, 
the general conclusion as to the northern force was, naturally 
enough, that it was designed for North America. Early in 
August rumour spoke of an attack upon Gibraltar from 
Provence, and in September a design upon Minorca is first 
mentioned. By the end of the year it became evident that 

the southern preparations were being eagerly pressed 
forward, but the Government’s informers were sure nothing 
could be ready till February or March, and the objective 
was still a matter of doubt. Meanwhile the Channel 
armaments were causing grave anxiety. Extensive military 
preparations were reported in August, and very soon after- 
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wards there came the first rumours of the projected 
invasion. These, however, are not at first taken very seriously, 
the informers rather assuming them to be circulated to 
divert attention from a proposed expedition to the West 
Indies. Throughout October the rumours gather weight, but 
in spite of the undoubted magnitude of the preparations it 
should have been plain to the Government at the end of the 
year, had they considered the actual details of their informa. 
tion coolly and without panic, that, whatever the design of the 
northern armament might be, there was no immediate likeli- 
hood of its being put into execution. Early in February of 

756 the Minorca ramours begin to gather weight, and in 
spite of conflicting reports, which persisted till the end of the 
month, orders were given on March 8th for the fitting out 
of Byng’s squadron. It seems, however, that even now the 
Government were by no means convinced as to the real pur- 
pose of the Toulon preparations. All through January and 
February the reports from across the Channel had been 
growing more and more disquieting. Soldiers, artillery, 
ammunition, and stores were being moved up to the coast, 
and though some of the informants persisted in regarding 
these manceuvres as a blind, the scale of the preparations 
was such that a panic seems to have been created in London. 
No doubt, the Government ought, as Captain Richmond 
shows, to have analysed with more exactitude the actual 
conditions of the respective armaments. Advice received 
between February 24th and March 8th showed clearly that 
the southern expedition was nearly ready and that its object 
was almost certainly Minorca, but a careful consideration of 
the intelligence from the northern ports must have shown 
that the Channel force, whatever might be its destina- 
tion, was still far from completion and could not be ready 
for any project so serious as an invasion for a con- 
siderable time. Captain Richmond, indeed, seems to hold 
that the Government themselves did not really anticipate 
an immediate invasion, and he finds some support for this 
view in the fact that the Admiralty ventured to detach ships 
from the home forces for convoy and other services on several 
occasions during the early part of the year. But whether 
this is so or not, there is little doubt that the Government 
were by no means convinced as to the real objective of the 
Toulon armament, The latter part of March brought some 
conflict of information, and Byng’s instructions of the 30th 
show that the authorities thought it at least equally likely 
that the enemy’s fleet would have slipped out towards North 
America. At any rate, when Byng at last reached Gibraltar 
at the beginning of May, he found that the French under 
Richelieu had already succeeded in effecting a landing on 
Minorca. 

And now the responsibility shifts from the Government to 
its commander on Byng’s arrival, and Fowke, who was in 
command at Gibraltar, immediately summoned a council of 
war to consider the desirability of sending a detachment 
of the garrison to reinforce stout old General Blakeney at 
Port Philip. After much deliberation it was decided that this 
was not advisable, as it would mean weakening Gibraltar for 
a cause which was already considered hopeless. Byng himself 
had expressed practically the same view in a despatch written 
home on May 4th, and he did not press Fowke to carry 
out his instructions. This was the first mistake. Byng 
had been ordered to do all in his power to relieve Minorca 
should he find it already attacked, yet he and Fowke had 
practically given up the task without even having visited the 
scene of action. No doubt the delay of the Admiralty had 
made the position very difficult, but Captain Richmond clearly 
shows that it was far from hopeless. Blakeney was firmly 
convinced that a landing might have been effected at small 
risk, and even a delay of a few days would have enabled 
further reinforcements to reach the fortress, which ultimately 
fell through a surprise attack on one of the outworks, rendered 
successful by the sheer exhaustion of the small garrison. 
Before this, however, Byng had made his effort at sea, and 
this too failed. An interesting map of the engagement is 
given in the present volume, and there seems little doubt that 
the failure was due to mistaken tactics on the part of the 
British commander. He himself always maintained that his 
force was inadequate from the start, the French being superior 
both in the size of ships, weight of metal, and number of men. 
It is, however, by no means certain that this was the case. 
The Admiralty stoutly maintained that the English fleet was 
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definitely superior. Captain Richmond shows this view also 
to be untenable, and the truth seems to be that in effective 
force there was in fact very little to choose between the two 
squadrons. The real fault of the Government lay in not 
taking their measures earlier. Having regard to the import- 
ance of the island and the persistent information of the 
attack with which it was threatened, it seems plain that they 
should either have sent a force to close the harbour of Toulon 
in the first instance, or, failing that, have dispatched Byng’s 
squadron earlier. 

It seems that Byng realized this, and embarked upon his 
task with a premonition of failure. But the faults of the 
Government cannot excuse his own lack of spirit and initiative. 
His instructions were express, and it was his duty to obey 
them, and if the penalty appears excessive, the condemnation 
was not necessarily unjust. After all, the whole structure of 
warfare is founded on obedience, and if the failure to obey 
takes the form of a shrinking from danger and ends in 
ignominious defeat, the culprit has little right to expect 
mercy. Newcastle could oppose the impenetrable buckler of 
a party majority to the malice of his foes, but poor Byng’s 
offence was flagrant, and with those who were scarcely less 
responsible than himself leagued against him for their own 
protection, he had nothing left him but to redeem the indignity 
of his failure by the nobility of his end. 





A MIDDLE-CLASS REPUBLIC.* 
Mr. van Loon has chosen a subject which, if not very exciting 
in itself, has at least the advantage of being an untilled field. 
From the death of Charles V. to the Peace of Utrecht Dutch 
history is an integral part of European history. But the 
success of the policy of William III. deprived the United 
Provinces of the accidental importance which they derived from 
the fact that he was their ruler. When he was gone the Republic 
had to content itself with the very subordinate place which 
naturally belonged to it. The form of its government had 
always been singularly awkward, and nothing but the great- 
ness of William the Silent and William III. had prevented 
the consequent inconvenience from being felt. The United 
Provinces were a strict oligarchy, but they were an oligarchy 
which never seriously resisted a Stadholder. They found 
him in being at the time of their own birth. He had been 
the Representative of the King of Spain, and when the 
Spanish yoke was thrown off he remained as the natural 
leader of the Dutch army. In that capacity he was necessarily 
much at the front, and in his absence another official, the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, gradually obtained very large 
powers. He attended the meetings not only of the Estates of 
Holland, of which he was chairman, but also of the Estates 
General. He was practically the Foreign Minister of the 
entire Republic. “The Raadpensionaris was the man who was 
in actual daily contact with all the most important bodies of 
the Government. . .. Perhaps we shall come nearest to the 
truth if we call him President of the House of Representatives, 
Prime Minister, and Foreign Minister in one.” This great 
official was the natural Chief of the Oligarchy, the party which 
desired a strong government, but also one which should 
maintain Provincial independence and keep the adminis- 
tration of each of the Provinces in the hands of the 
old civic families. These formed a close corporation per- 
petuating itself, the members marrying only among them- 
selves. ... They were most terribly jealous of one another's 
powers, and each small corporation wanted to be consulted 
quite as much as its larger neighbours.” A motion which had 
been debated in the Estates General had to be referred back 
first to the Provincial Estates and then to the Councils of the 
different cities, and only what was left of the original motion 
after this double sifting was returned to the Estates General. 
This meant that all affairs had to be discussed by some two 
thousand different persons, and the delays and publicity 
incident to this system were fatal to any effective action. 
Being in the hands of a series of exclusive corporations the 
government of the Estates was not calculated to gain general 
support. Consequently the Stadholder grew to be the natural 
head of the popular party. Their belief was that they would 
have more liberty under a strong central government, with 
the Stadholder as a constitutional sovereign, and that in this 
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way some weight would be given to democratic ideas. This 
system was actually established after the murder of John 
de Witt, the Grand Pensionary, and “ if there ever was a man 
who could have changed the government of the Republic, it 
was William III. He had the whole of the nation behind 
him.” But, having the power he had other uses to make of it, 
Constitutional reforms had no value in his eyes. He 


“used the Republic as he used England, and as he used every. 
body he could get in his power, for his own special purpose—for 
the purpose of resisting the aggressive policy of France and of 
preventing the great revival of the Catholic power. ... That he 
made the Republic exert herself far 4 her real strength wag 
a matter of no concern tohim. The Republic might have gone 
into bankruptcy for all he cared. The debts of the provinces werg 
increased tremendously, the Admiralty were compelled to build 
more ships than ever they could hope to pay for, the industries of 
the country were allowed to go to ruin. It mattered not to the 
Stadholder as long as the Union could be made to pay in one way 
or the other for his wars against France.” 

Mr. Van Loon here gives us only half the truth about 
William III. Grant that Holland counted in his calculations 
for anything more than a piece to be moved on the European 
chessboard to whatever points it could be most effectively 
used against Louis XIV.—what would have been the effect of a 
more considerate policy ? If he had consulted the immediate 
interests of Holland, had looked after her balance-sheet, had 
taken care that she spent no more than the taxes brought in, 
and that the taxes themselves were not higher than the nation 
which paid them could easily bear, the prosperity thus 
secured to the country would have been neither real nor 
lasting. The united Provinces would have been delivered 
from “the slavery of the Orange yoke” by Louis XIV. in 
much the same fashion as they were given a similar freedom 
by Bonaparte just a century later. The fight against the 
establishment of a universal empire does not allow those who 
wage it to be careful in their choice of weapons. 

Mr. Van Loon devotes the larger part of his volume to the 
political history of Hoiland after William III.’s death. “ After 
having been one of the leading powers of Europe for more 
than a century the Republic voluntarily retired from active life 
among the great nations. Her armies were disbanded. Her 
fleet was allowed to rot away in the harbours. Her generals 
and admirals were pensioned off and sent home to tend their 
vegetable gardens. . . . Peace at any cost, even at the cost of 
dishonour, was to be the new creed of the Republic.” But it 
was a creed the profession of which was not always easy 
Old treaties still remained in force and old allies claimed the 
fulfilment of the obligations created by them. Here the 
methods by which the government was carried on came in very 
usefully. The ambassadors were patiently listened to, and 
any request for armed help was at once laid before the 
Estates General. From them it went to the Provincial 
Estates and to the cities, and by the time it got back to the 
Estates General “ the foreign war was apt to be over through 
exhaustion of both belligerents; or it had become manifest 
which of the two warring countries was going to be victorious 
and measures could be taken to keep on the safe side.” All 
this time a collateral branch of the House of Orange had been 
Stadbolders of Friesland, the most independent of the Pro- 
vinces, and in 1747, after France had occupied the greater part 
of Dutch territory south of the Scheldt, the Estates bowed to 
a strong popular demand and made William IV. of Friesland 
Stadholder of the Republic and Commander-in-Chief of its 
forces. The restored House had three sovereigns, none of 
them of any mark, though the reign of the last, William V., 
witnessed the American Revolution, the war with England 
which grew out of it, and the alliance with France which 
a few years later prepared the way for incorporation with 
revolutionary and Imperial France. The most creditable 
government of the series was that of the Kingdom of 
Holland under Napoleon’s brother, Louis. He was set up in 
1804 to govern the rich Netherlands in the interests of his 
patron, but “earnestly, and not without success, he en- 
deavoured to rule his new kingdom in accordance with its 
own interests.” In consideration of this effort he was dis- 
missed by Napoleon in 1810. 

A smaller, but more interesting, part of Mr. Van Loon’s 
book deals with the economic development of the country 
during the eighteenth century. The Republic was then the 
moneylender of the world. Much of our own National debt 
was in Dutch bunds. Twelve per cent. was not an uncommon 
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interest, and for a large part of the population “ the cutting 
of coupons” was its only serious occupation. Here was an 

lanation of the pacific policy of the Government. War 
with England and France would have meant the immediate 
suspension of dividends. Dutch capital was going abroad in 
search of high interest, and the Dutch manufacturers could 
not increase their business as they sbould have done in order 
to meet foreign competition. By degrees wholesale retire- 
ment from business checked the growth of capital, and to 
make up for this gigantic speculations, such as the Tulip 
Mania and the Mississippi Bubble, were blindly resorted to. 
*Tbe Dutch merchants had been so accustomed to their 
natural monopoly in the carrying trade and in a number of 
industries, that any infringement therein by a foreign nation, 
however justifiable, was regarded by them as an outrage.” 
There was no longer a sound basis for apparent prosperity, 
and the war with England, which began in 1780, “ destroyed 
the last vestige of Dutch commerce so suddenly and so 
completely that it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury that a revival was possible.” In 1697 more than four 
thousand Dutch ships passed through the Sont. In 1781 
there were only eleven. The neglect of the navy had placed 
the Republic at the mercy of all her commercial rivals, and 
eventually forced it into that subservience to France which 
Jed to the war with England. 

There is a great deal more in this economic chapter that 
will repay reading—notably the account of the Dutch colonial 
system, and of the changes in the fashion of Dutch life during 
the last century of the Republic, and there are some interesting 
reproductions of old engravings. 





FERDINAND OF BULGARIA* 

Mz. MacpONALD writes as a fervent admirer of the Bulgar, 
and he evidently completed his book at the moment when the 
Bulgarian arms were at the height of their triumph, with 
the Turk decisively beaten, and no difference as yet disclosed 
between the Allied nations. It is not unnatural, therefore, to 
find his work couched in a vein of eulogy which, in the light 
of recent events, may eeem a little extravagant. Yet the 
story which he tells, if studied carefully, has in it the seeds 
of those miserable discords which have been so disastrous to 
the Allied cause. It was the inability of the Slav races to act 
in permanent concert which was the real cause of their five 
hundred years of subjugation. Already in the tenth century 
the Bulgarian Tsars had established a dominion so wide that 
the idea of a Slav Empire was seriously contemplated. But 
the Empire began to suffer disruption. A second and a third 
Bulgarian Kingdom were founded, and whole provinces 
passed over to Byzantium. An alliance with Servia caused 
a temporary improvement, and in the middle of the fourteenth 
eentury the Allied armies reached the very walls of Constanti- 
nople, but intestine quarrels again proved fatal to the cause, 
rand in 1389 came the calamitous battle of Kossovo, which put 
an end to Bulgarian pretensions for five centuries, 

Mr. Macdonald, thorgh his book centres round the person- 
ality of King Ferdinand, gives a clear and spirited sketch of 
this early history, and he has some interesting pages which 
trace through the medium of its cruel, passionate, and yet 
romantic folk-literature the persistence, even through its 
darkest eclipse, of the Bulgarian national spirit. But 
unfortunately the Bulgarian pride of race was not the only 
spirit which survived these centuries. Not even five hundred 
years were able to quell the jealousy of Servian and Bulgarian 
or the mutual hatred and contempt of the Greek and the 
“boulgaros apanthrépos.” Bulgaria’s first step towards 
autonomy and consolidation after the Treaty of Berlin (the 
Union with Roumelia) caused a war with Servia, while 
Greek hostility was kept alive by religious differences and 
by the perpetual conflict of the two races in Macedonia. If 
one remembers these facts (and Mr. Macdonald brings them 
out very clearly), one can estimate the magnitude of the 
task which confronted King Ferdinand on his accession to 
the throne in 1887. He had to contend with the traditional 
hostility of his neighbours, the traditional and still power 
fal oppression of the Turk, and the new and even more 
oppressive patronage of Russia, who, after acting as liberator 
in the war of 1877, had become alarmed at the progress of her 
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protégé and kidnapped and finally suppressed Prince Alexander, 
the first ruler given to Bulgaria under the Treaty of Berlin. 
When one remembers that Ferdinand, coming to the throne 
against the will of Russia, was able in a little over thirty 
years to negotiate an alliance with his envious neigh- 
bours, to conciliate the jealous Tsar, to secure the 
neutrality of Europe, and to lead the allied nations to 
a successful war against the hereditary oppressor, one 
can see that there must be a remarkable personality 
at the head of the Bulgarian State. Perhaps the most 
striking as well as the most debatable achievement of the 
new King was his victory over his own Minister, the power- 
ful Stambouloff, who had done more than any other man 
to re-create Bulgarian patriotism. It was inevitable that 
Stambouloff, who had seen Bulgarian hopes of unity and 
independence brought to nothing by the jealousy of Russia, 
should become dominated by hatred of his country’s former 
liberator. The King saw that without Russian consent 
success was impossible. Mr. Macdonald gives a very full 
account of the struggle of the young ruler with his imperious, 
rugged, almost barbarous Minister, whose tragic fall and 
brutal murder in 1895 made possible the renewal of cordial 
relations with Russia. Into the story of the later years we 
have no space to follow our author. In the light of recent 
events the optimism and enthusiasm of his account make 
rather melancholy reading. But events move so quickly in 
the Balkans that the most prudent forecast is apt to be 
immediately and most disconcertingly falsified. 





THE LOSS OF NORMANDY, 1189-1204.* 
In these “Studies in the History of the Angevin Empire,” 
Professor Powicke has produced a work of fine and exact 
scholarship: Its load of learning is worn as lightly as may 
be, and the style is clear and lucid both in narrative and in 
exposition, but the book makes its appeal not so much to the 
general reader as to the technical historical scholar, by whom 
it will be welcomed as a specimen of the best kind of work 
which is coming from the schools of history at the Univer- 
sities. Oxford and Manchester share with Belfast the 
responsibility for Professor Powicke’s work, and neither will 
seek to disavow it. The book is more than a record of a 
somewhat obscure warfare. It opens with an illuminating 
account of the administration of the Angevin Empire and 
a specially careful analysis of the system under which 
Normandy was governed. Four narrative chapters relate 
the Norman history of the reigns of Richard I. and John, 
and these are supplemented by disquisitions on the Norman 
defences, on military organization and finance, and on the 
social and political consequences of the wars in Normandy. 
Many of these subjects form an almost unworked field, 
though attention has been increasingly paid to them by French 
historians in recent years. It is impossible in the brief space 
at our disposal to discuss any of the issues on which Professor 
Powicke brings fresh light to bear, but we agree with him 
that “the reaction of Norman upon English studies must 
increase in the future.” Some of the most interesting pages of 
his book show how the current views of English history 
require reconsideration in the light of the methods employed 
by Henry IL, Richard L., and John in their French dominions. 
In an appendix Professor Powicke goes into the subject of 
John’s relations with Arthur of Brittany and their connexion 
with the attack upon Normandy by Philip Augustus. The 
French king had good reasons for invading Normandy, and 
he had conquered a considerable portion of it before Arthur's 
death. There is no doubt that charges against John wero 
heard by Philip Augustus in 1202, and that his condemnation 
gave the French king a pretext for attacking Normandy. 
John captured Arthur at Mirebeau in August 1202, but 
Arthur was not murdered till the following year, and in the 
beginning of 1204 Philip was uncertain whether he was dead 
or alive, But the rumour of his death helped to make Philip 
continue the war, and there are reasons for believing that 
when he was convinced of the murder he held a second trial 
and condemned Jobn a second time. M. Bémont some twenty- 
five years ago denied the story of a second trial, and his 
conclusions, in the words of a distinguished scholar, “ still 
hold the field. John Lackland was not condemned to death 


* The Loss of Normandy, 1180-1204, By F, M, Powicke, M.A, Manchester: 
At the University Press, (15s, net.j 
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by the court of France as murderer of Arthur.” Professor 
Powicke, in a closely reasoned and moderate statement, 
severely shakes M. Bémont’s position. He does not, of course, 
desire to rehabilitate the old error that it was Arthur's death 
which led to Philip’s invasion, but he gives good reason for 
believing that Philip, in the course of the struggle, used 
Arthur's death as a weapon against his murderer, and that for 
this purpose he held a second trial and passed a second con- 
demnation. Professor Powicke’s theory depends largely on 
the credibility of the Annals of Margam, on which he has 
some most suggestive remarks. 





MARGARET FOX OF SWARTHMORE HALL.* 
Miss CrosFIep tells us in her preface that this Life of the 
“Mother of Quakerism,” as Margaret Fox was called, is 
“based as far as possible upon original documents.” Many 
contemporary letters and other papers have been preserved at 
the Friends’ Reference Library, and a number of these are 
here printed for the first time. Miss Crosfield begins her 
narrative by a short description of Swarthmore Hall, in 
Lancashire, where Margaret lived with her first husband, 
Judge Fell, a distinguished lawyer, who in 1655 was made 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Both he and his wife 
were people of strong and religious character, but while she 
unreservedly followed the teaching of the “inward light,” he 
held slightly aloof from the Society of Friends. We get 
some interesting glimpses of their life at Swarthmore 
Hall, and hear that they “lived together twenty-six years, 
in which time we had nine children. He was a tender, 
loving husband to me, and a tender father to his children, 
and one that sought after God in the best way that was 
made known to him,” she writes after his death in 1658. 
Into this “serious and godly” household, whose peaceful 
monotony was probably only broken by the judges’ comings 
and goings on circuit, and the visits of the “best ministers 
that came into our parts, whom,” as Margaret tells us, “we 
frequently entertained at our house,” came George Fox 
in the year 1652. His absolute sincerity and his charming 
personality seem to have very soon won the attention and 
then the regard of the judge, while Margaret Fell and her 
daughters became his devoted followers, ready to endure 
persecution for the sake of his teaching. The appeal to the 
“inward light” seems, and no doubt naturally enough, to 
have uttracted the self-reliant and the practical, as well as 
those dreamers who were drawn to Fox by his mysticism, and 
the characters in this book are therefore full of varied interest. 
The fighting spirit, if we may use such a word in this 
connexion, that the new “light” inspired soon brought 
Margaret into conflict with the authorities, and after her 
husband's death she became such an active propagandist 
that she was imprisoned in Lancaster gaol. Her marriage 
with George Fox was the next important event in her life, 
but though they were devoted to each other, the calls of the 
spirit were so insistent that most of their time was spent 
apart in strenuous work. Her long absences from home were 
the occasion, both before and after her second marriage, of 
the writing of many letters by her and her daughters, and 
later by her sons-in-law. She was so loved and trusted that 
she was taken into their confidence and consulted on all sorts 
of domestic affairs, as well as on matters of conscience. One 
of the sons-in-law, after discussing the advisability of turning 
his “old cloak into a coat” for the summer, begs Margaret 
Fox, who was then in London, to “buy two hoods for my 
wife, she being in want of them very much, which I knew not, 
or else she would not have wanted them.” These Friends, 
whose thrift and self-denial is so apparent in their 
letters, must have been very different from the fashion- 
able Quaker ladies of the early part of the last century, of 
whom it was said that their bonnets could only be given the 
right modish turn by one particular milliner. But even in 
Margaret Fox’s lifetime the outward observance, which seems 
to be almost a necessity, if sometimes an unconscious one, 
among many devout people, found a place in the Society of 
Friends. She rebukes some of them for thinking that “they 
must be all in one diess and one colour. This is a silly 
gospel. It is more fit for us to be clothed with His eternal 
light.” Miss Crosfield has joined the letters by a rather 





By Helen G. Crosfield, London: 


* Margaret For of Swarthmore Ha'l, 
Headley Brothers. [3s, 6d, net.] 
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slender thread of narrative, and her readers will probab] 
agree with us in wishing that she had written more fully of 
these interesting people and the conditions under which they 
lived. We have only space to mention that the book containg 
pictures of Swarthmore Hall, extracts from the family account 
book, a map and a pedigree, a bibliography and an index. 





“KILL THAT FLY!”* 

THE phrase which we lately imported from America by way 
of a joke ought to be the motto of a very serious crusade, 
Few people in this country realize how much disease ig 
caused by the common house-fly; still fewer, perhaps, realize 
that it is perfectly possible to get rid of this pest almost 
entirely—at any rate in our cities. Dr. Ross, who was some 
time health officer for Port Said, the Suez Canal district, 
and Cairo, has published a very powerfully written and well. 
informed plea for an organized attack on the house-fly, Ay 
he justly says, the greatest difficulty is to get English 
people to take the question seriously. We have all read 
about the wonders of preventive sanitation achieved in such 
places as Rio de Janeiro or the Panama Czanal Zone, where 
malaria and yellow fever have been practically stamped out by 
the systematic destruction of the insects which transmit 
infection. But we do not fully realize that our own 
domestic flies are just as dangerous to health as the erotic 
Anopheles and Stegomyia. The fly is a typhoid carrier 
of the worst kind. Dr. Ross draws a most gruesome picture 
of the fly’s habits, which can hardly be quoted, or indeed 
read, with any comfort. It is enough to say that the average 
fly oscillates between hot-beds of typhoid germs and our 
breakfast table. It is annoying enough to be always fishing 
him out of the cream or the jam; but if we had the faintest 
mental picture of the last place he had visited—bringing his 
sheaves with him—that day we should eat no more. As we 
say, Dr. Ross draws an unpleasant picture, but we hope that 
everyone who is in any kind of authority will read and 
lay to heart the brief but convincing revelations of this 
book. Once the fly’s part in carrying disease—especially to 
children—is clearly understood, we shall join in commanding 
his extinction. The difficulty is to get people in general to 
think about it. “How long flies will be admitted to our 
houses is a question of knowledge and education; and 
these are swayed by advertisement: The danger of flies 
must be realized by all and sundry, and then the danger 
will be removed. .. . Until the public understands that the 
house-fly is a dangerous pest which can be prevented, little or 
nothing will be done to institute that prevention. As soon as 
everyone begins to talk about it something will be done, and 
that quickly.” Dr. Ross explains clearly how the flies can be 
attacked in their larval stage, in dung-heaps and such places 
where they breed, and destroyed by paraffin, on the lines of 
the mosquito brigade in other lands. We very strongly com- 
mend his book to all who have any power to assist in the 
admirable object which it inculcates. 





FICTION. 


THE STORY OF LOUIE.t 
Mr. Onrons’s method of treating the same event in successive 
books from different points of view is becoming familiar in 
England chiefly through the novels of Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
who, of course, imitated the practice from the French. The 
disadvantage of the method is that the author, in all the 
books after the first, may assume too much knowledge in the 
reader. It is not merely that he may do so unconsciously ; he 
may be tempted deliberately to put his reader on short 
commons of information for fear of repeating himself. Yet 
again he may be forced by the rules of suspense to leave 
several threads dangling in the air at the end of each book in 
the series except the last. The advantage of the method is 
that a study of cross purposes and of individual motives 
becomes possible on a scale which is absolutely forbidden by 
the limits of a single volume. In each new volume a fresh hero 
or heroine rises to the surface—a fresh hero or heroine, yet not 
a fresh character, for it is only that his or her turn has come 
for an analysis of conduct that was not at first seen in its 





* The Reduction of Domestic Flies, By Edward Halford Ross, Londen: 
John Murray. [5s. net.] 
t The Story of By Oliver Onions, London: Martin Secker. [6s.] 
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true relevance or significance. We think that Mr. Onions is 
to a considerable extent the victim of the method he has chosen, 
for no author is fully justified of his choice if any one volume 
of his series cannot be read as a self-contained unit. Neither 
In Accordance with the Evidence nor The Debit Account (which 
were the first two yolumes of the narrative which is now com- 

in The Story of Louie) ended like a neat splice with all 
the ends tucked in. They were strictly Vols. I. and II. rather 
tban a different presentation of the same complete set of 
facts. But it must be said, on the other hand, that no other 
method would have enabled Mr. Onions to give rein to his 
masterly talent for catching wills o’ the wisp which would 
wholly elude most other novelists. The reader, after all, has 
the remedy in his hands; he can read all three volumes. 


In The Debit Account we saw Jeffries, the murderer, being 
overtaken by the furies. His motive—the release of a woman 
from her promise of marriage to an impossible man—was as 
just to his own mind as was the motive of Orestes. Such a 
fact never makes any difference, however, to the furies. The 
enly hope for the hunted one is that the pursuing pack may 
be called off by the interposed will of the satisfied gods. In 
The Debit Account we saw the secret of the murder falling 
between Jeffries and the woman whom he had rescued and 
then married. His sudden death cut the knot of his difficul- 
ties—by the grace of the gods, though it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Onions should have made use of such a 
violently easy “ way out” in our post-Hellenic age. Only one 
person had guessed his secret—Louie Causton. Here we 
have the story of Louie. 


Louie was a young woman in revolt, always choosing the 
conventionally “ wrong” path owing to some sense of defiance 
and bravado that could never be satisfied. When she dis- 
eovers that her divorced father was a prizefighter all her 
sympathies go to his side of the case rather than to that of 
her aristocratic mother. She talks to her friends about 
her father, but withholds information about the more desir- 
able connexions which would have opened many doors to 
her. She prefers to face the world on her merits, which 
means earning her living. First she goes as a student to 
a horticultural school, which is scarcely distinguishable from 
a fraud. It is run by a prosperous seedsman who gets his 
work done for him free by the students. His triumph of 
commercial cunning is his system of “scholarships.” By 
this system he promotes bright students to salaried positions 
on the staff, which would have to be salaried in any case, 
bat which are less adequately salaried in the case of the 
students than they would have been under the ordinary con- 
ditions of the wages market. Louie is soon insurgent against 
all the rules, and allows herself to be seduced by a young 
man much more out of recklessness than sentiment. Next 
she joins the commercial school in London which will be 
remembered by readers of The Debit Account. There she 
meets Jeffries, and we must say that her love for him scarcely 
explains itself without the help of the previous stories. 


Through other stages we follow the fortunes of Louie, 
always her own enemy, yet proud in her independence of 
cireumstance. From pillar to post she is driven by the fate 
she provokes, haunted always by her love for Jeffries and his 
failure to reciprocate it. Her self-destruction in the end is at 
least more appropriate than the disentangling blow which 
removes Jeffries himself from the scene. It is a sordid story, 
bat the power with which Mr. Onions makes us believe that 
Jeffries is loved intensely by the only woman who knows him 
to be a murderer is one of the achievements of recent fiction. 
Deceit, stratagem, brutality, and crime, even worse than those 
of which Jeffries believed himeelf guilty, appear to Louie 
as not too desperate for a man’s service to a woman. She 
condones and accepts them all. Yet somehow credibility is 
not strained. 





Sandy Married. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen and Co. 
6.)—This book will be as entertaining to those readers who 
have never read anything about Sandy at all as to those who 
have met him in the former book, of which he is the hero. 
We cannot say that the plot is very credible or that 
all the English characters are very lifelike, but the scenes 
which pass in Ireland are delightfully drawn and the equine 
characters of the book are specially well depicted. Those 
Who like to read about hunting and racing—the latter from 








the point of view of horses, not betting—will delight in the 
stories of the splendid runs which Mrs. Conyers describes. The 
author takes full advantage of the well-known circumstance 
that anything may happen at the Grand National, but even 
so it is rather difficult to believe in the victory of the quiet 
“Pop Gun.” The descriptions of the horse sales are perhaps 
the most lifelike things in the book, and no one who has ever 
purchased a horse in a Celtic country would deny their 
authenticity. 


Mr. Whybrew's Princess. By Howard ©. Rowe. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—This story, which deals with imaginary fighting 
in the Balkans, gives a terrible picture of the barbarities and 
eruelties which unfortunately are not confined to fictitious 
warfare in those wild regions. The author writes with a 
quiet humour which is rather brutal, considering the subject ; 
but he (or should it be she?) does not make quite as much 
as might have been made of the distinctly humorous situation 
of a scientific London chemist being the rightful occupant 
of a very insecure throne in South-Eastern Europe. “ Mr. 
Tedder,” who is in reality Prince Feodor of Transiola, is 
really too good and too wise to be possible, and it is hard 
to believe that the retired grocer, who is the hero of the 
book, could ever have survived the hardships to which he is 
subjected in the course of his adventures. There are plenty 
of stirring episodes in the story—and indeed it is much easier 
to provide them when mediaeval methods are allowed to the 
combatants than when the author is describing modern 
civilized warfare. 


Isle of Thorns. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—The heroine of this story is a very modern young 
lady indeed, and has no idea of conventional morality, though 
—in spite of the fact that she attempts murder in the 
course of the book—she cannot be called an immoral person. 
The hero, on the other hand, in spite of his rejoicing in the 
name of Raphael, is a rather staid widower, secretary to a 
man of letters, and Sally Odiarne gives him many a shock. 
The novel is chiefly concerned with life on the road, Sally 
being, as she announces in the first chapter, a gentleman 
tramp, and Raphael Moore himself having to take to the 
road in pursuit of her. There are many charming pictures in 
the book. In fact, it may be said that the descriptions of 
scenery are more attractive than the descriptions of persons ; 
and the author gets some of the fascination of the open road 
into her pages. The scene in which the heroine resolves to 
give herself up to justice is finely written. Pictures of rural 
life have much attraction for Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and 
she is obviously intimately acquainted with the country she 
describes. 

READABLE NoveEts.—Everbreeze. By Sarah P. McLean 
Greene. (Appleton. 6s.)}—An American story of life in the 
hills. It is pleasant reading, but the end is almost too much like 
that of an old-fashioned comedy. The Widow's Necklace. By 
Ernest Davies. (Duckworth. 6s.)—The plot revolves round a 
stolen pearl necklace. Although the course of the story is not 
original, the end is astonishingly unexpected. It would not 
be fair to the author to reveal the secret. The Ffolliots of 
Redmarley. By L. Allen Harker. (John Murray. 6s.)—A 
modern novel, of which the two chief personages are an old- 
fashioned squire and a middle-class Radical Member of 
Parliament. The usual love story is also provided; neverthe- 
less the interest centres in the two characters designated 
above. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 
veserved for verrew m other Jorme. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Part 
LXVII. (Francis Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone. 3s. 
net.)}—The deeply interesting presidential address delivered 
by M. Henri Bergson last May is printed in the new part of 
the proceedings. M. Bergson’s main discussion is as to 
the fundamental difference which there must always, in his 
opinion, be between psychical research and all other kinds 
of scientific investigation. All the physical sciences, be 
maintains, are based upon mathematics. “Science always 
tends towards mathematical form as its ideal; she aims essen- 
tially at measurement, and wherever measurement is as yet 
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inapplicable, wherever an object can only be described or 
analysed, she takes care to look at the object only on the 
side which may one day become accessible to measurement.” 
So it is, M. Bergson continues, that physical science has tried 
to treat the mind mathematically, and that the theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism bas been invented. This 
view, which holds that every mental state is accompanied 
by a precisely parallel state of the brain, is combated at 
some length and with much vigour. M. Bergson himself 
regards the brain merely as an instrument for bringing the 
indefinite content of the mental life into touch with physical 
reality: “Orienter notre pensée vers l’action, l’amener a 
préparer l’acte que les circonstances réclament, voila ce pour 
quoi notre cerveau est fait.” Itis this belief that “mental 
life is far wider than cerebral life,” this belief in “une con- 
science qui déborde l’organisme,” that leads M. Bergson to 
draw a wide distinction between the methods that must be 
employed for the building up of the physical and of the 
psychical sciences. Among the other papers contained in this 
volume is one upon dreams by Dr. van Eeden, who cannot be 
said to throw more than a purely psychological light on the 
obscure subject which he discusses. 


REGIMENTAL Histor1Es.—The Annals of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. Volume I.: The Royal Americans. By Lewis 
Butler. Appendix Volume: Uniforms, Armament, and Equip- 
ment. By Major-General Astley Terry and S. M. Milne. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 25s. net and lis. net.)—The initiative 
in the compilation of this work was due to Sir Redvers Buller, 
and a beginning was made by Mr. John Fortescue, who, 
however, handed on the work to Captain Butler. The first 
volume, beginning from the date of the raising of the regiment, 
1755, describes the story of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
Battalions up to the year 1815, leaving that of the 5th, 
7th, and 8th to a future time. Captain Butler’s work gives 
evidence of a power both for careful research and for 
spirited narrative. The appendix volume contains many 
excellent plates showing the evolution of the regimental 
uniform. History and Campaigns of the Rifle Brigade. 
Part I. By Colonel Willoughby Verner. (John Bale, Sons, 
and Danielsson. 25s. net.)—This volume covers the thrilling 
story of the Rifle Brigade from the year 1800 to the retreat 
of Coruiia and Moore's death in 1809.——The Seventh 
(Princess Royal's) Dragoon Guards : the Story of the Regiment 
(1688-1882). By Colonel C. W. Thompson, C.B. With the 
Regiment in South Africa (1900-1902). By Major N. D. H. 
Campbell, Captain W. 8. Whetherly, and Captain J. E. D. 
Holland. (The Daily Post, Liverpool. 5s.)—This is a reprint 
of some articles which appeared originally in the Black Horse 
Gazette. 


By H. G. Wells. (Frank Palmer. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—fome time ago Mr. Wells wrote a delightful book upon 
*“ Floor Games,” and he has now given us the result of his 


Little Wars. 


further researches into the same fascinating subject. Little 
Wars is a specialized form of floor game, and is described as 
“a game for boys from twelve years of age to one hundred 
and fifty, and for that more intelligent sort of girls who like 
boys’ games and books.” It is in fact the old friend of our 
youth “ playing at soldiers” developed not only logically but 
imaginatively. Mr. Wells describes his new game and sets 
out its rules so attractively, and has, moreover, added to 
his description such alluring photographs, that his readers 
will find it hard indeed not to hurry out to the toy-shop round 
the corner, raise the necessary levies, and fall down forthwith 
upon hands and knees to emulate his achievements in the 
Battle of Hook’s Farm. We may add that when Mr. Wells 
first published some of these chapters in a magazine he was 
led into “quite a considerable correspondence with military 
people,” and the result is an appendix in which, with the help 
of Colonel Mark Sykes, he bas shown how his game may be 
turned into “a Kriegspiel of real educational value for junior 
officers.” But whatever may be its use for this higher (or, as 
Mr. Wells would have us think, lower) purpose, there can be 
no doubt at all as to the excellence of Little Wars as a game 
for its own sake. 


The “ White Fleet” : Britannia’s Coming Great “ Command.” 
‘St. Catherine Press. 3d.)—T'he energy of Mr. H. Alington 
Yockney hus elaborated a plan for the education of young 





men to a knowledge of the scope and responsibilities of the 
Empire. His scheme is for a fleet of vessels which in 
the course of a cruise of some thirty weeks shall touch at the 
principal ports inthe Empire. Each ship would accommodate 
about seven hundred cadets between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years. The scheme is explained in the present booklet 
down to its smallest details, and Mr. Yockney’s enthusiasm 
for the ideals which he believes the “ White Fleet” will 
promote cannot fail tocommunicate themselves in some degree 
to his readers. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained at 
34, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Motor Ways in Lakeland. By George D. Abraham 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The well-known climbe, 
has turned aside for a moment to the less strenuous Occupa- 
tion of motoring. His intimate acquaintance with the Lake 
district makes him a most valuable guide, and motorists wil] 
be able with his help to get into far more intimate relations 
with the country than they could with the ordinary road-book, 
—Odd Corners in English Lakeland. By William T. Palmer, 
(Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is designed for the 
common pedestrian, and neither for the climber nor the 
motorist. The less-known parts of the district are parti- 
cularly described. It seems a pity that the book should have 
no index. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
—_—o—— 


Antwerp (W. C. Van), The Stock Exchange from Within (E. Wilson) net 60 
Blake (J. C.), General Chemistry Laboratory Manuals, 8vo(Macmillan) net 80 
Burkett (C. W.), Farm Arithmetic, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 50 
Buxton (W.), Anecdotes and Illustrations, cr Svo (Skeffington) net 26 
Calthrop (D. C.), A Trap to Catch a Dream, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Calvert (A. F.), Nigerian Mining Manual, cr 8vo. (E. Wilson) net 490 
Cole (S.), Penelope's Doors, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Collins (J.), Life in Old Dublin, cr 8vo (Duffy & Co.) net 50 
Cosmic Consciousness. By Ali Nomad, cr 8vo (Fowler) net 46 
Emery (H. C.), Receivers and Liquidators, 8vo (E. Wilson) net 76 
English Reader (An) for Foreign Students (19th Century). Selected and 
arranged by W. C. Thorley, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Fairbridge (D.), Piet of Italy, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 
Ford (G.), The Hoop of Gold, cr 8vo (G, Allen) 
Gaskell (T. P.), Protection Paves the Path of Prosperity (P.S. King) net 
Hamilton (Cosmo), A Plea for the Younger Generation, cr 8vo(Chatto) net 
Haney (L. H.), Business Organization and Combination,...Macmillan) net 
Harcourt (C.), The World’s Daughter, cr Svo 
Harris (W. K.), Outback in Australia, 8V0.................cccee0ees (Simpkin) net 5/ 
Hills (O, A.), The Testimony of the Witnesses, 8vo 
Howell (Major P.), The Campaign in Thrace, 1912, 8vo (H. Rees) net 
Jackson (M, C,), A Soldier’s Diary. South Africa, 1599-1901, 8vo 
(M. Goschen) net 
Keller (H.), Out of the Dark, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Larson (C. D.), How to Stay Well, cr 8vo 
Life Sketches by Eldorado, cr 8vo 
Lily of Life (The) : a Fairy Tale, by the Crown Princess of Roumania, roy 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
(Methuen) 
(Constable) 


Montague (C. E.), The Morning’s War, cr 8vu 
Moore (E.), A Wilful Widow, cr 8vo 

Page (T. N.), The Land of the Spirit, cr 8vo AT. W. Laurie) 
Parry (i. L.), The Founding of Exeter School, 8vo .. (Chatto) net & 
Robinson (C, Newton), Moods and Metres, er 8vo_ ............... ..(Constable) 
Saunders (M. B.), The Prince’s Shadow, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Some Trivial Recollections of an Old Landscape Painter, 8vo (Ouseley) net 
Stuart (J.), A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 1906, 8vo (Macmillan) 
Wild (J.), Drum’s House, cr 8vo (Constable) 


LIBERTY ts 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London; and 3 Boul d des Capuci 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&85,0C0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID £100,000,000. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND O00 KS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold , Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. AT. Grund Evino meet 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
DENT and 


Paris. 











. 9 ” 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, £0 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


82 Ercok Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue ce Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Themas & Scns’ representative makes pericdical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upen any gentleman ty appointment. 





pS 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC 5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 








By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Garments for Ladies’ and Gents,’ Underwear. 


Address — 


May we send you our 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Price Lists and Samples? 





ECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND.—FIVE 
POUNDS most gratefully received from Friend in Need (Kandersteg), 
by CONSTANCE BEERBOHM, 48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 





eee -—— = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Batveserrr OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH, 
The Council invites ppiation for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 





FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY, at a stipend of 
£10 per annum, under the general direction of the Professor of French, 
Duties to 7th October, 1913. 


Applications, with not less than three copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before September 6th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can 


be obtained, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL, 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS required in September qualified to take Domestic 
Science (Cookery), also Junior Form in English, Nature Study, &c. Salary 
£100, by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £14, A higher 
initial salary 


may be paid to a specially suitable candidate with experience, 
On or before 22nd August, 1913, to the Head-Master, Mr, Rk, J, 
NBERG, 186 Brondesbury Villas, London, N.W, 

12th August, 1913. 


SSISTANT MASTERS. — Graduates 








and Juniors 


fequiring posts are invited to forward particulars to Messrs. J. & J. 
ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, (No pre- 
Yminary fee). 





OUNG GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER, studying in 
England, desires POST as TUTOR for any period up to six months 
August Ist. Speaks good English. Apply, Box No. 636, The Spectator, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.( 4 

N R. BERNARD TOWNSEND, of Hawksbury, Leather- 
head, wishes to recommend his COACHMAN-CHAUFFEDUR, married 

man, three children, youngest 8 years; 17 years’ excellent character; much 

“tperience with horses, Leaving through reduction of staff, 








NOBtHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of (1) MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS, with Botany or Latin. Degree and experience essential : Games, 
especially Hockey, very desirable. (2) JUNIOR SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
Handwork, Nature Study, Games, and usual Lower School subjects, Experi- 
ence essential. Degree very desirable. 

The salary offered in each case is £120 per annum, rising to £150 per annum, 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than Saturday, 23rd 
August, 1913, can be obtained from the undersigned. . 

County Education Offices, J. L. HOLLAND, 

Northampton, Secretary for Education. 


IPON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Geography, Botany, 
and Elementary Physics and Chemistry. Commencing salary, 2110, ’ 
Applications to 

The TOWN CLERK OF RIPON. 








Town Hall, Ripon. 
August 2nd, 1913. 





GpEascow HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(SCHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW.) 


Required, in September, a HISTORY MISTRESS qualified to teach 
advanced pupils; an Honours Degree (or its equivalent), training and 
experience essential. Salary according to qualifications. for forms of 
application (to be returned not later than 29th August) apply to the CLERK, 
129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Jit VIOLIN and JUNIOR PIANOFORTE 
MISTRESS for Girls’ High School, Cape Colony. . Salary £1. 
Board and residence in School Boarding House cests £40, Passage paid, 
Three years agreement. Apply—-EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army 
and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


I ADY GRADUATE, Honours Oxford Literae Humaniores 

4 1909, age 29, used to dealing with working boys and girls, desires paid 

— or philanthropic work.—EMERTON, Westcote Barton, Steeple Aston, 

xon, 

ANTED.—(a) For School in Switzerland, MASTER 

for ENGLISH and GAMES. 1,200 or 1,300 francs; resident. 

(b) For College in Austria, LECTURER IN ENGLISH. Commercial! expevri- 

ence useful. 2,000 to 2,400 kronen; non-resident.—Apply: CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Ltd., Combridge. 


N\DITOR.—Wanted by old-established firm of Publishers, 

‘4 a LITERARY MAN able to take charze of Editorial Department. 
Must have initiative and good literary taste and have experience in connection 
with juvenile literature. Only those with first-class credentiais need apply. 
State age and salary required. ‘“ E.O.’’, c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.c. 


T EAD-MASTER required for Emanuel (Day) School, 
Wandsworth Common, 5.W., to enter upon duties in January, 1914, 
Candidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 
Education. ‘The stipend offered is £700 with good unfurnished house, rent 
and rate free, coal and gas, and £50 a year towards superannuation fund, 
Form and particulars sent on application, 
53, Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. Cc. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 


| OWNTREE DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL, YORK. 
» —Wanted, in September, fully qualified DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
MISTRESS. Plain Needlework and Dressmaking essential. Salary according 
to experience and qualifications, Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 
Durham Colleges invites applications for the post of LECTURER in 
HISTORY in the Durbam Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 
to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 
——— _— ————— = = 
HURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON, 
SEPTEMBER S0ru, OCTOBER Ist, 2yp, 3np, 1913. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arranced 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished witha 
certificate by the Secretary, available from September 27 to October 4 inclusive. 

COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
&c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South. 
ampton; or the 8.P.C.K,, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster ; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton, OTHER MATTERS: to the 
General Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester, 


- LECTURES, &c. 
L OXON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 


The HOSPITAL is the largest in England—922 beds are in constant ure, 
Last year: number of in-patients, 16,527; out-patients, 227,007; accicdeuta, 


15,015 ; major operations, 5,256. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appli- 
ances, ‘The Staff is co large as to permit of individual attention being paid to 
all students. ; 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


Research. 
APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of 
the College recently qualified. i ‘ 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September. ’ 
Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students Hostel, &c. 
For prospectus and full information apply to Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, kis. D.Se., F.B.C.8., Dean, Mile End, E, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHER 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 





Stadents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers 
Fees for the Course from 46, 


Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. i 
Scholarships of frem £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. ; 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October, Apply to the Principal, 
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Us IVERSITY or LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The Session 1913-14 in the FACULTIES OF ARTS (including the School of 
Architecture), Science, edical Sciences and Engineering, will begin on 
Tuesday, September 30th; the Faculty of Laws, on Tue 4 October 7th. 
The Provost and Deans will attend on Tuesday, September 30th, and Wednes- 
day, October 1st, from 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. for the admission of students. 

intending Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon as 

ossible, 
* The Slade School of Fine Art will open on Monday, October 6th, and 
Students may be admitted on or before that date. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship to the Faculty of Engineering (value £90) 
will be competed for by an examination beginning September 23rd, 1913. 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 


the eee | — 
ACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAI SCIENCES. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
POST GRADUATE COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RESEARCH. 
Post Graduate and Research Work is provided for in all Departments. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A. 
(Secretary), 
University College, London, 
(Gower Street). 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


as 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write tothe 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments. 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum, Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Iectures and Classes will 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1913. 


recommence on 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Goto. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ogem. — 24-30 gs. —— KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

ew Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orse ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. as ain 


TVHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in resid \. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. eT 


TINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in_ the followin 
Faculties :—ARTS foctoding Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


PRIVATE TUITION. oy 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

_ M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, 
grounds, University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


OUNTESS _DEBAUCHAM P, CANON WILSON, and 
rr. of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West inne. for ‘the ue chissiien of 
a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


y r 
AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
L receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and bracing 
@limate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. Laboratory in the house. Principal in London shertly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No. 635, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


y . - 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
stardard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 




















LT 


yous is a VACANCY in really good SCHOOL nea, 
LONDON for COMPANION PUPIL to a GIRL of 15. Must be 
daughtér of cultured parents. Thorough education and home training, Special 
facilities for Art, Music, Gymnastics, Outdoor life and nature study. Spec; 
attention to health. Moderate fees, C.B., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon St. Re 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALEsS— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘The Misses SALES, 


{EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, ang 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Mab ah ag 
ery, 

and 


, 








Classrooms, Laboratory, andGymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Coo! 
&e., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for yh 

French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, ang 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 


Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 
S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thcrough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Micg 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L.M.CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderg 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, Special care given to individual development, 


| testttanaiaale 2! CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. ST. HILARY’S. 


Home School (Girls). Mrs, Battine and Miss Muriel Green, L.L.A. First. 
rate modern education; art, music, languages; games, sea-bathing, riding, 
Entire charge. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY, conducted 

by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of a 

refined home, Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 

body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and Germans 
speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


OLLY HOUSE, KINGSLAND, SHREWSBURY.— 
Mrs. CHARLES-EDWARDS receives daughters of gentlepeople 
wishing their children to have home care and education either at home or 
High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust). Resident English and French 
Governesses. Large garden and grounds, Most healthy situation. Excep 
tional educational advantages. Excellent medical testimonials. References: 
Ven. Archdeacon of Salop, Swan Hill House; The Hon, Mrs. Cyril Alington, 
School House ; Miss Gale, Girls’ High School. ‘Terms and Illustrated Pros 
pectus on application. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


pupor HA L. 





























CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN and PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS and 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress : Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol., House Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on MONDAY, September 22nd. 
The ae will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 18th, 
19th, and 20th. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE,—Bcarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., ond Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of P ical ‘Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal .- '——! 
—— Sducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 

‘the undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires to 
strongly recommend same for first-class education, sound moral and 
religious training, with home care and liberal table. Terms moderate. 

ARTHUR H. HABERSHON, Esq., 105 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seperate Cubicles, Hockey, Tevnis, 























Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. llent 

examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 

permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 





Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms tor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
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$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 
09 Colmore Eow, Kirmingham, 


[Atorgra, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


——— 
| cre HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
ies CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and as 
Pupils 7 for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
jn Wg ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

.—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially builtfora School. 

Large Finying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd, Next vacancies in Jan. 1914. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term begins September 25rd, 1913. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
ef Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practica), Theoretical. 

old Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, P.RALS. lst Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 














S T A M M E R I N es 

“The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
eured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, ‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
Svo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

‘ary. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, Ww. EOL 
EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, fer 
Eoys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 

NDINBURG H AG Ae ae Ee 

L 

NEXT SESSION (1913-14) begins on Thursday, October 2nd. An Entrance 
Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, October Ist, at 
Wa.m. Itis particularily requested that early intimation be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 
13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, 


C.A., 6 North Saint David Street, EDINBURGH. 
rnmwe.: © & 8S C H OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 20th. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


New Wing ready next Term. 





























Endowed Public School at moderate cost. 
Term begins September 17th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ee: OURNE COLLEGE. 





4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Exgineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. t 

rps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc. Exhibi- 
‘ions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


OLLAR PRP E Ras? F N. B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
HE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, Ist SEPTEMBER, 1913. 
: Complete High School Education at moderate cost. 
ewe Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. 
atensive grounds; beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application te the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9,—LIITLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
iag Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


Don COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 











ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
cers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. hh palle wat Ts eae al 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. 
_ Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Beet con EPILEPTIC BOYS—Colthurst House, 





Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
tle David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical cure, and suitable education for 
loys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained irom Dr, ALAN McDOUUGALL, ‘ihe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 18-19. Each De - 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
_ — Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Maa- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 





RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 
modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 
and comforts, Up-to-date arrangements, Games and physical exercises, 
oo prospectus, references, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND. 
For Modern Languages. 
For Illustrated Prospectus “pply Rev. G, A, BIENEMANN, Scafell, 
Windermere. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—Airy situation, Practical training for any career. Official 
—pomae, 32 gns. perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
college. 





(\HATEAU DE 





Write for Tlustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, 


G ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 


special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. ‘erms £80 per 
apnum.— Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health, Out- 

Seer exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c, Hi hest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resideut in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
1) DUCA TION. 
H 








= 





‘) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully.detailed particulars to 
Mersrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 
Advice is given free of charge. 
86 Sackville Street, London, w. 


A BMY EXAMINATIONS, 
Ad 


vice as to the choice of a TUTOR will be given, free of charge, by 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO,, 
86 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 

who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY COACH. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Particulars should be given as to the pupil’s places of education, which 
examination is in view, and the approximate fees that will be paid. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephove: 1136 City, 


yurrases SCHOOLS, 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be rent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 








NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
ev information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ sges, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees de .— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1658. 








CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
reonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesser, and 
Eetvens Introduced. Messrs. Poeo: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hervex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Televhone: 1567 Grnnarp. 














YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c,, and is illu» 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Itd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address; “Iriform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 


TUDENTS’ 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. ey + ee pl on every 
branch of work, professional or bao for Girls leaving Sc 


Advice on training a speciality. y.— Apply, ECRETARY, Central Duress for 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes treet, Cavendish Square, W. 








a 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
the EQUITABLE. "HEVERSIONAIY NINTEREST: BOCey 

eo 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. —_ ite Limited, 
Established 1885. Capital (Paid ap) £500,000, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
[ NION- ! SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Borat Mam Kovre, 
From Lond d Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY FOR “SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


U toe: 





PLEASURE CRUISES. 
AND HAMBUBG,. 





ANTWERP 


CASTLE Sfaburas asa the CaNAuiES 
LINE, BOUT H “A 228 O A 


For Illustrated Pamphlets apply 
8/4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept. : “gg AND SWISS LAKES. SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
(Granada, Madrid, Tangier, etc.). Janua EGYPT with GREECE (via 
‘Trieste and aoe Bi coast.) Later: ITAL ALGERIA, BUSSIA, or 
Inclusive Fees. Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S. 


OLY LARD, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT ae 
PAR October Ist, January 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE JERUSALEM. NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &e. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
4} ree Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


10 10s ROME TOUR.—6 days’ full accommodation 
Rome, 1 Genoa geine, 1 Pisa returning, 2nd class railway throughout, 
returning via Paris. Also ROUND ITALY TOURS including Genoa, Rome, 
Naples, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian Lakes, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 
ond Feria, or with Sorento, Capri, Amalfi, Paestum, if desired. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS. 
a to Canada, and en gg 4 
ng home, should travel by th 
ALATIAL "ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
R.M.S, Royal Edward, Aug. 25; Sept. 20 From 
R.M.S. Royal George, Sept. 6; Oct. 4 Bristol. 
Unexcelled Saloon ‘Accommodation ‘til available. 
FASTEST TO CANADA. 
For Illustrated Handbook, &c., apply General Passenger Dept., 21 Charing 
Cross, § S.W., or 27 Leadenhail St., He; or Local | Agent 8. 


————— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 
sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or moto: 
separate tables, private sitting-room if required. No rooms vacant until 
September. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
disington, 8S. Devon, Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, "Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

‘Terms from ¢ 2 guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.). 



































TYPEWRITING, &c. 
bate tt 5g G OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and roms return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ae 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Fixes Gold, wepery - , Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Shefii eld Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm, Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation ass Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., "Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
er te had — BROWNING, instead of to potted buyers, If 
forwarded b value per return, or offer made, hier ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, poe 100 years. 


‘OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR a ae systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Tele ~~ or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECHETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, sercialty 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
Lilliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
+ Exchange Street East, Liv erpool. 














UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshmen 

t 

|p House a 3 ye founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 


‘W A M I1—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema in DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BEDFORD, 


e Ls 

(oe wong fl with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
arth, F.Z.S, 

F.R. a. end Conen Kinton per Supghed te the be” Hout ree 


rt, take £1 s Five ; 
roadway Chambers, ‘Westminster, =o 

















Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tims, 1s. 3d., 2s. 34 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefieia ‘acd 
° APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Auzayr ere, 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Ersa, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal L " or who are wishful to pr 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the e Secretary for 
——- of = Ly yp CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
mors are able is scheme ai institution w recei 
undiminished life interest on their capital, —_ ving an 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer : THe Bam. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Geovast H. Hamrrtos, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERT oC. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To diame }— 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Trai: for Hi Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

or by Ay 'y' poate 


Hon. Vice-Presidents eee s 0 O | Members a 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents + 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 

Members 110 and Journal 0 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hale 
retes, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 














a 4 
0 6 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, Se, aw. 
































SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 

thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 

designed to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROVAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


BIOLOGY. 
Geyerat Botayr ooo 
— ‘Physiology and Path- 


The , of Woods 


Prof. Farmer, F.R.S, 


Prof. BLACKMAN, F.R.S. 


and Fibres... ..  «. Prof. Groom. 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY Prof. MacBripg, F.R.8. 
Entomology ... Prof. Maxwe.. Lerroy. 
CHEMISTRY Prof. H, Brereton Baker, ¥.3.S. 
CHEMICAL 


Associate Prof. Dr. M. G, 


TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bone, F.n.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory inate} 

rials) one oe ons _ CuRIsTIE. 

baa nil Podating the Tech- 

nolo; f Oil) ..« Prof. Watts, F.R.3s, 


MATHE ATICS “AND ME- 
CHANICS «» Prof, Forsrru, F.R.s. 
PHYSICS Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.S. 


Prof. the Hon. R. T, StRvrT, F.28.8. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING exe one «» Prof. Frecuevitie. 
METALLURGY Emeritus Prof. GowLAND, ¥F.2.8. 
Prof. CARPENTER. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 


MECHANICAL =NGINEER- 

ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Dany, F.n.s. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ... .. Prof. S. M. Dixon. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Maruen, F.x.s, 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Secretary. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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Pythagoras 
said 


“Without salt every 
table is badly laid” 


his is true enough, because 

salt is requisite for the enjoy- 
ment of a meal. The salt of 
the ancients was, however, 
coarse, lumpy and not over 
clean, a striking contrast to the dainty, fine 
Cerebos Salt nowadays in almost universal 
use, which is purified and refined to the 
highest degree of perfection. Hence the 
modern rendering of the saying, 


“Without Cerebos Salt 
every table is badly laid” 


Cerebos Salt 


By Royal Appointment to H.M. the King 














WEATHERALL 
BURBERRY 










Illastrated When buying 
Catalogue Burberry 
and see that— 
Patterns of The label says 
Barberry ‘Burberry '— 
Materials The bill eays 
Post Free ‘Burberry. 


























































































































THE WEATHERALL~—a splendid top-coat 
for everyday wear in town or country— 
practically weightless, replete with comfort, 
and at the same time full of virile character 
and distinction. 


THE WEATHERALL, made in choice 
examples of Burberrys’ Weave-Proof 
coatings, is weatherproof and dust-proof, 
warming on chilly days, yet maintaining an 
equable and healthful temperature in close 
weather, 


THE WEATHERALL, in dense though 
airylight and self-ventilating Burberry 
cloths, keeps out cold and wind more 
effectively than an ordinary coat of double 
or even treble its weight, whilst its rainproof 
properties are unapproachable both for 
efficiency and for permanence. 


BURBERRY 


Haymarket 
LONDON 


10 Boulevard Malesherb:s PARIS and Provincial Agents, 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 


Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





Cc~ Ltd., 





OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 
or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta ; Wilde’ s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works ; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s Americau Indians ; Beardsley’ s Later Work, i901; Lever’s Works, 
vols. ; Hector’ 8 Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipg Pace (when available), Fourrxes Guryeas, 

















Page cccnvecees £12 12 +0! NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ . 6 6 | Half Narrow Column ............2 2 0 
8 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ,..., 1 1 0 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPaniks, 

Outside Page .......scsesereeeees £16 16 0| Inside Page ........csereeeere L414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER, Hon. Editor of ‘The Fell and Rock Clim 
Journal.” This day. Price 2s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations, 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH LAKELAND, 


Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. This new and most practical 
book i is written by “* Oxe Wxo Kxows,” and is full of original hints as to 
many iess known portions of the district. It contains descriptions of 
hills seldom climbed, of footpath ways, islands, birds and flowers, rocks, 
fishing facilities, sports and dangers of the district. 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘It is a capital book, delighting those who know 
the beauties 4 their ‘ Lakeland’ and inviting those who do not. The 
author tells of many comparatively unknown walks, &c., through ‘lovely 
scenery.” 

The Athenzun says: “‘ An excellent guide in epfuing the network of foot. 
paths that connect the highroads with the lake: 

The Times says: ‘‘Mr. Palmer knows the district well, and indicates many 
charming routes in the outlying districts, and tells how to escape the 
motorist.”’ 

The Field says: “An eminently useful guide to the quieter, quainter 
beauties of the byways.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle says: “ Mr. Palmer's volume is worthy of the warmest 
praise,’ 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUSSEX PARSON. ‘hese dclignttu 
Recollections and Anecdotes form a truthful record of Church and 
Country Life generally, as it was in Sussex, almost a hundred years 
ago, of intense interest. ‘A book of unique interest and charm. It is 
a classic of its kind.’’—Sussex Daily News. ‘‘ The book has a real historical 
value, apart from its intense local interest.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Skeffington & Son, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.c, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair £601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Dulac’s Omar Khay yam, 2ls.; Hamer- 

ton, Etching and Etchers, 1576, "£2 Ids. ; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£2 15s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 21s.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., 22 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, 25 5s. ; Punch, 
vols.1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyerin the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 











Messrs. 








A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD'S 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


For Gout and Indigestion, Th 


MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Ds. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, a ar oY £1,500,000. Reserve 
500,000. ‘Together......... £3,000,000 


Reserve saaier of Proprietors ...... £3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealand. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 
Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


Terms of Subscription. 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 











ParasLe ry ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
rtof the United King- yearly. terly. 


F A zZ E N D A om ove we &l 86... 0145...073 
Including postage ‘to any 


of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 


PURE COFFEE wed =. — £112 6...0163...082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE BANKSIDE 
ACTING SHAKESPEARE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Edited by F. J. H. DARTON. 


First three volumes now ready, 
6d. each. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
KING JOHN 
JULIUS CAESAR 


This entirely new and practical series gives 
a text of Shakespeare’s plays which does 
not mutilate the plot by omitting or 
transposing any scenes, though a certain 
amount of excision has necessarily been 
made. The plays can be acted in about 
two hours, without scenery or expensive 
stage apparatus, in a quasi-Elizabethan 
manner. Full stage directions and other 
instructions and a glossary are given with 


each play. 


From the First Review : 

“Why should not even Council school 
children act a play of Shakespeare on 
*breaking-up day,’ instead of giving a 
fourth-rate concert or a feebly humorous 
‘cantata’? The idea is turned into a 
practical possibility by ‘The Bankside’ 
Shakespeare. ... Armed with a ‘Bank- 
side’ play, any seventh standard could do 
itself credit and Shakespeare no great 
damage.”—Christian World. 


Circular and Specimen Page on application. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR 
ScoUTS 


By W.H. STUART GARNETT. 


Fully Illustrated, 
limp, 6d. net. 


128 pages, cloth 
Cloth boards, ls. net. 
[Ready on August 18th. 


A practical manual written by one of the 
pioneers of the Sea Scout movement, which 
is growing so rapidly. 


THE KING’S SCOUT 


By M. SMITH-MASTERS. 


Mustrated by C.E. Brocx. A large hand- 
some volume. Cloth boards. 2s, 


“We do not recollect a book in which 
Scout Craft and story are so well blended, 
and we congratulate the author on his 
success. A thoroughly good story.” 

—Morning Post. 





London: 
WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
44 Victoria Street, $.W.; and 3 and 4 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C, 








STANLEY PAUL’S HOLIDAY NOVELS 


REFEREE ; “An appetising dish.” 


BLACK 
HONEY 


By C. Ranger Gull 


DAILY CHRONICLE: “The plot is de- 
vised with the ease and concision of a 
master. An excellently devised surprise. 
If anybody wishes to enjoy a quiet nap in 
the same room as a chatterbox, let him 
lend the latter ‘Biack Honey’; it may be 
warranted to absorb the most frivolous.” 


YORKSHIRE POST: “‘Black Honey’ 
must claim a distinctive place.” 











“A WOMAN’S NOVEL.” 


BOUND 
TO BE 


By Will Hugo 


DAILY NEWS and LEADER: “We 
imagine that Will Hugo is of the same sex 
as George Eliot and John Oliver Hobbes. 
He shows so keen an insight into an ordin- 
ary woman’s minor morals, the things she 
‘can’t’ do and the things she can, the 
nothings that sting her sharply and the 
trifles that soothe. ‘Bound to Be’ stands 
well out of the crowd of library novels by 
its whimsicality and its brilliant common 
sense.” 





THIRD LARGE EDITION READY 


THE HONOUR OF THE CLINTONS 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 


Author of “ Exton Manor,” &c. 


The THRONE “A brilliant novel 
told with the strength and restraint of 
a master, the interest gripping you at 
once.” 

DAILY EXPRESS: “The author is at 
his highest level; a wholly delightful 
story.” 

OBSERVER: “ A delightful story.” 


A WIFE OUT 
OF EGYPT 


By Norma Lorimer 


SECOND EDITION. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “A _ sound, 
strong and really absorbing story. Miss 
Lorimer knows the secret of construction, 
an art seldom revealed to a woman.” 


BOOKSELLER: “Full of interest, and 
no doubt will attain an immediate and a 
permanent success among the notable 
novels of the season.” 

SCOTSMAN: “A _ well - constructed, 
brightly written and interesting novel.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN: “A fine 
novel,” 





SPECTATOR says: “Mr. Marshall 
may be congratulated. His characters 
are drawn in a most convincing and 
life-like manner.” 

DAILY MAIL: “An admirably con- 
trived story. ... A happy ending crowns 
a book that is sure to find a large and de- 
lighted public.” 


HUNT THE 
SLIPPER 


By Oliver Madox-Hueffer 
(Jans Waxp te), 
Author of “The Artistic Temperament.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: “It bubbles 
with humour. ... A book one has found 
impossible to skip.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD: “If ever a 
novel brimmed over with sheer exuber- 
ance of hig rth spirits it is surely ‘Hunt the 
Slipper.’ Long may Mr. Hueffer continue 
to reel off novels with such apparent case 
and infectious light-heartedness.” 

Y ORKSHIRE POST: “A novel of geuu- 


ine pow er.’ 





*," IN GREAT DEMAND EVERYWHERE 


The ADVENTURES ot MORTIMER DIXON 


By Alicia Ramsey 


According to The TIMES: 


“Are Amazing.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “A more entertaining companion one might go far to 


seek. A thoroughly good story, full of spirit, energy, and good humour. 


Mortimer Dixon 


himself should make many friends, for his vigour is infectious and his readiness over- 
powering. Moreover, he is the best of good fellows without a touch of ‘side’ or pre- 
tension. ‘Gollypots!’ as he himself would say—What a life to lead!” 





CASSERLEY’S 
WIFE 


By Esther Miller 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: “Evelyn 
makes a most human heroine. An admir- 
able novel, and one that cannot fail to be 
read with intense interest.” 

GLASGOW HERALD: “This story 
should certainly serve a useful purpose as 
a warning to young men. 





THE HORRIBLE MAN ° 
THE UNWORTHY PACT 





THE BRAVE 
BRIGANDS 


By May Wynne 
Author of “Henry of Navarre,” 74th 
thousand, 


The WORLD: “A most excellent plot, 
which holds the reader enthralled from 
first to last. Miss Wynne rises here to 
heights which she has hardly reached 
hitherto.” 


Other Successful Novels Now Ready, 6s. each. 
(Mrs. Harrod) Frances Forhes-Robertson 
- (Author of “ Exotic Martha”) Dorothea Gerard 


BRINETA AT BRICHTON (Author of “ Maggie of Margate ") Gabrielle Wodnil 
DEFIANT DIANA (Author of “The Price of Friendship’ ‘) E Everett-Creen 





‘STANLEY PAUL & ©0., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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Messrs. METHUEN'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


OUR ETERNITY. By Mavrice Maereriinck. Translated 
by A. Terxerra pz Martos. With a Photogravure Frontispiece after 
G, F, Watts, “ Hope.” Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. net. Po 
A much enlarged version of “ Death,” with an exhaustive enquiry into the 
communication between the living and the dead, re-incarnation, etc, A book 
which will appeal to an immense circle of readers. 
LONDON LAVENDER. By E. V. Lucas, Author of 
“Mr, Ingleside.” New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. A New Volume of Essays. By 
E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 

THE OHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE 
Lesianc(Madame Maurice Maeterlinck). Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE 
Marros, and Illustrated by A. Rornenstge1n. Feap. 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. 

A simple story and interpretation. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kennera 
Grauame, Author of ‘* The Golden Age.” A New Edition. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by Pau, Bransom, Wide Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d, net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Epwarp FirzGeratp. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 75 Lilustrations 
in Monotone by E. J. Suturvan, A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt top. 15s, net. 


THE OPEN ROAD. ByE. V. Lucas. With 16 Lilustra- 


tions in Colour by CLaupe A. Suerrerson. Cr. 4to. Gilt top. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. By Dr. Sranuey Suaw, LL.D. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 

A record of the Emperor's life in which special chapters are devoted to his 

Court and his relations to Art and Religion, A brilliant story of a great 


personality. 

A FAIR CONSPIRATOR: Marie de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. By H. Nort Wittims, Author of 
“The Love Affairs of the Condés.” ith a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
and 16 other Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Joserx McCase, Author of ‘‘The Empresses of Rome.” With 8 Illus. 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

MY PEOPLE. By Her Highness Tue Ranéz or Sarawak. 
With a frontispiece Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12. 6d. net. 


FANCIES, FASHIONS, AND FADS. By Ratru Nervi. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED. By Epwarp 
Fraser, Author of “ The Soldiers Whom Wellington Led.” With 12 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


ENGLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES ¢gs72— 
1485). By Keynes H. Vickers, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Durham, With4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Oman’s History of England, 

ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (1815—1900). By 
J. A. BR, Marriott, Lecturer and Tutor in Modern History and Economics 
at Worcester College, Oxford. With 10 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

[Oman’s History of England, 

THE SIX PANICS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 

F, W. Himst, Editor of The Economist, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


AVIATION. By Atcernon E. Berriman, M.1A.E., A.F.A&S., 
Technical Editor of Flight. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
The best authority of the day explains the principles of flight and the 
functions performed by the various parts of the aeroplane. The only scientific 

and complete book on the subject. 
By S. A. 


THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. 
Mussabint, With many Diagrams and 20 Plates, Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Complete Series, 
This book explains all the details which go to make the finished article in 
pibiatie pane. Everything is described and it is indispensable to all who are 
interested in English Athleticism. 

THE COMPLETE BOXER. By J. G. Bosnun Lyncn 
(Captain of Oxford University Boxing Club, 1905). With a Preface by 
Tue Eart or Lonspatxe, With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Complete Series. 


THE BOOK OF THE BALL: An Account of What 
it Does and Why. (Cricket, football, golf, baseball, tennis, lawn 
tennis, pelota, polo, fives, pallone, racquets, hockey, lacrosse, croquet, 
bowls, squash, badminton, billiards.) By A. E, Crawier, With 80 
Diagrams and Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES. 
By Epwarp Hutrox. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Franx Crisp, 
and 12 other Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 63. 

Another of Mr. Hutton's famous books on travel dealing with Ravenna, 

Bologna, and other famous and romantic towns and districts, 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. By A. Sr. Joun 
Apcock. With 20 Black and White Drawings by Frepericx Apcock. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

The author recalls the memory of the great writers who have lived in London 
and have peopled it with their men and women, It is descriptive and 
anecdotal. 

A NATURALIST OF WESTERN CHINA, By Ernest 
H. Wixsos, V.M.H, With an Introduction by Prof. C. 8S. Saraent, With 
a Map and 100 Illustrations, Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 

A splendid book by a great botanist famous all over the world. Mr. Wilson 
has introduced more shrubs and flowers to Europe than any other traveller 
living or dead. 

THE DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By Sim E. 
Rar Lanxesrter, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Science from an Easy Chair.” With 
a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Another book by this famous author uniform with that most successful 
work, “‘ Science from an Easy Chair.” 


FICTION 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sie Gitpert Parxer, 
Author of “ The Seats of the Mighty."" Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A magnificently dramatic story of England and South Africa. 
THE WAY OF AMBITION, By Rosegr Hicuens, Author 
of “ The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A brilliant story of London and North Africa. 





THE REGENT. By Axnotp Bennert, Author of «(iy 
ol Grove 8vo. 6s. laid area y- 
e famous “Card” is re-introdu an is adventures d. i ; 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. @ Sescetbed tn Bis, 
CHANCE. By Josrpu Conran, Author of “The Nigger of the 
A, Mesclawne."s Crown 8vo. a — 
strange and fascinating story of human passion and disaster, 
in the book. » hes a * The sea ig 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Manson Bowsy 
yr ~— of “I Will —— —_  * 6s. ° 
ramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Ciyj 
the Great Protector’s death. . Civil War to 
THE LODGER, By Mrs. Betioc Lownpss. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 
THE WAY HOME. By the Author of “The Wild Olive” 
om 8vo. 6s. . Sin tate ont hte Gini i 
n engrossing story of a sinner—his life and his death. One of th eepest 
THE c of religion is here introduced. es 
HE GOLDEN BARRIER. By Aenss and Eaerror Castia, 
Authors of “If Youth but Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Here the authors solve the problem of a marriage which beginning ig 
unhappiness passes through a conflict of will to happy peace. 
THE FLYING INN. By G.K. Cuesrerton. Crown8vo 63, 
A romance and comedy of the time when all Western Europe has beeg 
conquered by the abstaining Moslems, It tel!s the story of the last Ina. 


keeper. 
THE TWO KISSES. By Otiver Onions, Author of “Good 
Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it ig 
lived by women. 
THE HARROVIANS. By Arnotp Lunn. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is the real thing 
and not a sentimental make believe. 
THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Monracve, Author of 
“A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written, 
BELOW STAIRS, By Mrs. A. Sipewicx, Author of “ Lamorna” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love 
affairs and her outlook. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H. C. Barer, Author of “The 
Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A fine and bracing tale of the great days of Elizabeth. 
SANDY MARRIED. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of 
“Sally.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A rollicking story of Irish sport. 
THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. 
Giszoy, Author of ‘‘ Margaret Harding.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Impressive stories by an author whom Punch has called “ One of the best 
living short story writers.”’ 
THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By W. Perr Rivas, 
Author of “ Devoted Sparkes.”” Crown Svo. 63. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr, Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 
THE SUMMER LADY. By Mrs. Gzorcz Normay, Author 
of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A graceful romance somewhat after the style of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Snuff Box.” 
THE LITTLE NUGGET. By P. G. Woprnovuss. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
‘The adventures of a millionaire’s son, whom all the world attempts to 


kidnap. 
THE WHITE THREAD. By Rosert Hatirax. Author of 
“A Whistling Woman.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of working class life with a heroine who will endear herself to all. 
THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS. By Purnax 
Weare, Author of ‘‘ The Revolt.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
P The - ee adventures of a young Englishman in Moscow are here 
escribed. 
TIDE |MARKS. By Marcarer Westrur (Mrs. W. Sydney 
Stacey), Author of “ Elizabeth in Retreat.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of love and Cornwall. : 
WHAT 1S LOVE? By Davin Lists, Author of “A Painter 
of Souls,” ‘‘A Kingdom Divided.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An intimate story of theatre life in Paris. 
MAN AND WOMAN. By L. G. Mozertey, Author of “ Joy.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Astory of a woman who once believed that man isthe enemy. She was 
converted, 
ONCE OF. THE ANGELS. By Evetrn Bzacon. 
8vo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject told with devotion and conviction. 


THE GATE OF HORN. By Bevitan Mari Dix. Crown 


8vo. 63. 
THE MYSTERY OF DR. FU-MANCHU. By Sax 
Roxmer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SWIRLING WATERS, By Max Rirrenserc, Author of 
‘The Mind Reader,’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An exciting story of international finance. 
SHALLOWS, By Freperick Watson. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
A romance of Jacobite times bya son of Ian Maclaren. 
THAT WAICH WAS WRITTEN. By Sysit Cormack 
Smita, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MISS NOBODY. By Eruet Carniz, Author of “Songs of a 
Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
: 4 | of modern working class life told by one who has an intimate know- 
ede of it. 
STEMPENYUV. By “Shalom Aleichem.” Translated from the 
Yiddish by Hannah Berman. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A GODDESS OF STONE, by R. W. Wrieut-HEnpERson, 
Author of “‘ John Goodchild.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
LOVE’S APPRENTICESHIP, By Maser Sprenr. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A story of a little wild bush girl concerned with the action and re-action 
between simple and sophisticated life. 
KNOCKINGSGREEN DAYS. By Jackson C. Crank. 
With 4 Illustrations by A. E. Horne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An uproarious story of Irish adventure. 


Crown 8vo, 6a, 


By Pexrcevan 


Crown 
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